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I. THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


I PROPOSE to consider in this series 
of lectures the future of education 
in the United States with reference 
to a special set of problems. I propose 
to direct attention primarily to the 
interaction between the formal educa- 
tional process and the social structure 
of the American nation. There is no 
fundamental novelty, of course, in this 
method of approach. For it is a truism 
to remark that education is a social 
process and to add that our schools 
and colleges do not operate in a vac- 
uum. Yet, most discussions of educa- 
tional problems proceed on the basis 
of implied premises and hidden as- 


*The Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lec- 
tures for 1945-1946, delivered at Teachers Col- 
lege on November 14, 15, and 16, 1945. 


sumptions about the nature of Amer- 
ican society. Logically, one might ex- 
pect that the elaboration of an educa- 
tional philosophy should follow the 
explicit statement of a social philos- 
ophy. 

But this is rarely the case in practice. 
And rightly so, for a multitude of edu- 
cational matters which require action 
have to be settled without raising 
deeper issues. For example, in consider- 
ing the curriculum of an individual 
college or school, or even the admin- 
istration of a single school system, the 
discussion may well be limited to 
strictly educational matters. Any other 
course might often lead to confusion 
and inaction. 

Familiarity with “local conditions,” 
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to be sure, must be assumed as a pre- 
requisite for intelligent participation. 
And familiarity with local conditions 
implies usually the silent acceptance 
of a whole set of assumptions about 
the social and political framework— 
acceptance at least for the time being 
and as a basis for immediate action. 
If these assumptions are to be chal- 
lenged or even examined critically, 
then one moves into a much more 
complex situation. In short, it may 
well prove either unnecessary or un- 
wise nine times out of ten to lay em- 
phasis on the fact that education is, 
indeed, a social process. 

Occasionally, however, it may be 
worth while to probe as deeply as 
possible into the hidden premises of 
our educational arguments. There may 
be some merit in examining the rela- 
tion of the work of American schools 
and colleges to the economic and social 
realities of American life as well as to 
the ideals and aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people. At least I hope there is 
some merit in such a procedure, for 
this is my undertaking in these lec- 
tures. 

Having announced at the outset such 
an ambitious topic for three lectures, 
I must enter quickly a number of dis- 
claimers. First, I must emphasize that 
though this method of approach per- 
mits one to consider many phases of 
education, I should be the last one to 
claim any primacy for this mode of 
inquiry. Indeed, I could hardly do so 
with a clear conscience if I would. 
For I have had the privilege of spon- 
soring in one way or another, and cer- 
tainly endorsing enthusiastically, two 


volumes which approach the matter 
from a different angle, namely, Edy. 
cation for All American Youth* and 
General Education in a Free Society? 
As far as I am aware, nothing that | 
shall advocate goes contrary to the 
spirit of these documents, from which 
I have borrowed freely. Secondly, | 
can obviously make no claim to com- 
pleteness. The American picture is so 
vast that one can only illustrate by a 
process of sampling and find unity b 
dangerous oversimplification. Thirdly, 
I shall to a large degree be repeating 
the words of others. In particular, the 
highly significant volume by Warner, 
Havighurst, and Loeb entitled Who 
Shall Be Educated?* has covered much 
the same ground I shall cover and from 
a not dissimilar angle. With these dis- 
claimers duly entered (which I trust 
will incite all who have not already 
done so to read the three volumes men- 
tioned) I proceed upon my task. 
Clearly an inquiry such as the one 
proposed quickly leads into dangerous 
waters. A number of matters which 
some prefer to pass by in silence must 
at least be identified and noted. It 
would be a hardy voyager, indeed, 
who would proclaim his intent to ex- 
plore every channel and take sound- 
ings on even the. most perilous shores. 
A wise pilot merely indicates the gen- 
eral outlines of the unnavigable shoals 
1 Educational Policies Commission. National 
Education Association of the United States and 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
2 Report of the Harvard Committee. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1945. 
8W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, 


and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. 
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and shallows. Those who study prob- 
lems of society may be pardoned if 
they are equally cautious in their ex- 
plorations. In certain directions pow- 
erful non-rational forces set limits to 
profitable debate. An indication of 
these limits also marks the bound- 
aries of present feasible social change 
through education. But even if I pro- 
ceed as circumspectly as these remarks 
would seem to indicate, I must admit 
that by and large I am dealing with 
questions that no mortal can approach 
without prejudice and emotion. 
Gunnar Myrdal, in the appendix to 
his study of the Negro problem,* has 
this to say about methods of mitigat- 
ing biases in social science: “There is 
no other device for excluding biases 
in social science than to face the valu- 
ations and to introduce them as ex- 
plicitly stated, specific, and sufficiently 
concretized value premises.” With this 
statement in mind, which Myrdal sub- 
stantiates with powerful arguments, a 
chemist venturing into the field in 
question will hastily do his utmost to 
make clear his prejudices as best he 
can. Let me then state at the outset 
the thesis which I hope to support by 
my inquiry into public education. 
One of the highly significant ideals 
of the American nation has been equal- 
ity of opportunity. This ideal implies 
on the one hand a relatively fluid so- 
cial structure changing from genera- 
tion to generation, and on the other 
mutual respect between different vo- 
cational and economic groups; in 
short, a minimum of emphasis on class 


*An American Dilemma, Vol. Il, p. 1041, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. 


distinctions. It is of the utmost sig- 
nificance for our future that belief 
in this ideal be strengthened and that 
we move each year nearer to its reali- 
zation in our practice. In our modern 
industralized society, national educa- 
tional policy largely determines the 
future of our social structure. In the 
last fifty years educational forces have 
been at work which have tended to 
stratify the American nation. On the 
other hand, a vast instrument of Amer- 
ican democracy has been created by 


the extension of universal education. 


to the high school stage. If we so 
desire, this imstrument can restore a 
high degree of fluidity to our social 
and economic life; can make available 
for the national welfare reservoirs of 
potential talent now untapped. Fur- 
thermore, education can inculcate the 
social and political ideals necessary for 
the development of a free and bar- 
monious people operating an economic 
system based on private ownership and 
the profit motive but committed to the 
ideals of social justice. The nearer we 
approach through education to our 
avowed goal of equality of oppor- 
tunity (which, however, admittedly 
can never be reached) and the better 
our schools teach and practice the 
basic tenets of American democracy, 
the more chance there is for personal 
liberty as we know it to continue in 
these United States. 

This in brief is my thesis. The biases 
of my educational and social philos- 
ophy, I trust, are clear. But I should 
like to add that while I am neither an 
advocate of socialism nor one to see a 
“road to serfdom” around every cor- 
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ner, I am suspicious of those who use 
the phrase “personal liberty” as a shield 
to cover a vested interest, and equally 
so of those who talk of social justice 
to promote the economic interests of 
a special group. There is an inevitable 
conflict in this country between the 
ideal of a high degree of personal 
liberty for the enterprising and the 
ideal of well-being of a vast mass of 
the population. This conflict has in 
recent times been epitomized by put- 
ting the phrase “private enterprise” in 
opposition to “security for the com- 
mon man.” While temperamentally on 
the side of the enterprising in this 
dichotomy, an American radical can 
be still in favor of all measures, in- 
cluding very heavy inheritance taxes 
in the upper brackets, which will pre- 
vent the “enterprising” from being re- 
cruited largely from the descendants 
of the well-to-do. 

As Macaulay pointed out years ago, 
universal suffrage apparently places 
determining power in the hands of 
the majority of the adult population. 
Furthermore, in a nation with a fairly 
rigid class system this power is in the 
possession of those who have neither 
present wealth nor opportunity for 
their children. Therefore, logically 
some day a revolutionary process of 
confiscation should occur when the 
enraged electorate places in power 
those who will despoil the privileged 
few. Yet now we realize what Macau- 
lay could not foresee—that power in 
an industralized democracy is not 
merely a matter of votes. Those who 
labor in the mines, build the machines, 
run the engines, man the assembly 


lines are a potent force, provided t 
are firmly organized. Aggregates of 
political and economic power to some 
degree now stand vis-a-vis those who 
have historically exerted great influ. 
ence by ownership and management, 
Many feel that in the latent struggle 
between such groups, rather than in 
Macaulay’s prophecy of an elected 
gang of despoilers, lies the real social 
dynamite of this century. Certainly 
no one would care to minimize the 
explosive possibilities implicit in the 
age-old opposition of the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” But it would be my 
contention that if, through education, 
we can keep approaching nearer the 
goal of equality of opportunity for 
each generation, we stand a good 
chance of avoiding catastrophic polit- 
ical changes in times of severe eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

For any given decade the economic 
realities will without question be the 
determining factor. The most perfect 
educational system imaginable could 
hardly condition a people in a demo- 
cratic country to take either runaway 
inflation or mass starvation lying 
down. But granted there will be ups 
and downs in our prosperity, varying 
degrees of employment, difficulties of 
distribution of consumer goods, con- 
flicting interests between those who 
desire a “reasonable return on capital” 
and those whose rewards are in rates 
of pay, the chances of a non-revolu- 
tionary development of our nation in 
the next fifty years seem to me to be 
determined largely by our educational 
system. 

At times reformers speak as though 
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a human society were possible without 
diversification of employment and 
without concentration of responsi- 
bility and authority in a relatively few 

ple; in short, without a structure. 
When they do, they are apt to be chal- 
lenged sharply by conservatives. They 
are reminded that a society as struc- 
tureless as a town meeting probably 
never has existed for any length of 
time, and that the probability of an 
industralized society running without 
a hierarchy of authority seems small 
indeed. But the conservatives may then 
proceed to the totally unwarranted 
further statement that, therefore, the 
present methods of determining who 
shall serve in the various positions of a 
complex social order are the best that 
can be devised. Since some must ob- 
viously rule, why all this talk about 
“privileged group” and “ruling class,” 
the conservatives may demand. 

Both reformer and conservative are 
apt to miss an important point. Prac- 
tically every society—a nation, a 
town, a city, a rural area—has at any 
given moment a fairly definite social 
structure. But this structure may have 
varying degrees of rigidity from gen- 
eration to generation. It may, further, 
have high or low visibility (that is, 
be more or less in the nature of a 
caste system); and, further, it may be 
more or less complex. 

The last is an important point. If the 
relation of the individual to other in- 
dividuals is determined by one social 
pattern, we have a simple social struc- 
ture—a soldier in an army is a favorite 
illustration. On the other hand, if an 
individual occupies a position in sev- 


eral patterns simultaneously in exist- 
ence, he is part of a complex social 
structure. For example, if a man is a 
skilled worker, the employee of a large 
concern, a member of a union, an im- 
portant dignitary in a fraternal order, 
the natural leader of his immediate 
neighbors for political purposes, we 
should have to place him in not one 
social pattern (as in the case of the 
soldier in time of war) but in at least 
half a dozen. And since most social 
patterns tend to have an explicit top 
and bottom, we may speak of his posi- 
tion in each. To the extent that it may 
be high in one and low in another the 
complexities increase and the whole 
situation may defy description. In that 
case the visibility of the social struc- 
ture also automatically becomes low. 
And vice versa. 

At any given moment every group- 
ing of a considerable number of in- 
dividuals has a structure, and as a rule 
this structure changes so slowly that 
it may be considered as constant over 
a period of a few years at least. As a 
consequence, critical examination and 
analysis will enable a relatively un- 
prejudiced observer to describe that 
pattern with some accuracy. In com- 
paring the social situation in two sim- 
ilar large groups—two American 
towns, for example, differing in geo- 
graphic location, or the same town at 
two different periods in history—one 
might note differences not only in the 
complexity of the social structure and 
its visibility, but also one might sus- 
pect differences in the rate of change 
and test this suspicion by a historical 
study of the locality in question. 
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In a community where, generation 
after generation, a vast majority of the 
relationships have remained unaltered 
between families, and son succeeds 
father in his vocation and “appointed 
place,” the rate of change or the social 
mobility is so low as to be negligible; 
the structure of the society in question 
is not fluid, it is static. At the opposite 
extreme, one may note the rapid ex- 
pansion of some of the urban centers 
of the Middle West and Far West of 
this country in the last century. At 
that time in those localities it was the 
rare exception to find a son occupying 
his father’s place or pursuing his voca- 
tion. The rate of change of the social 
structure (the social mobility) was 
high; in fact it was so high that one 
might say the society in question, 
judged over a decade or more, was so 
fluid as hardly to have a social struc- 
ture. 

Today we are all conscious of that 
vast social organization known as the 
army. Let us consider for a moment 
the social structure of the American 
Army on the day of Germany’s sur- 
render in 1945, and compare it with 
that of the Prussian Army in 1914. 
At first sight the two organizations 
might seem almost identical; relatively 
simple structures though elaborate; 
the position of each individual is essen- 
tially unambiguous; the high visibility 
of the social structure consciously 
rendered visible by outward signs. Yet 
let us examine the matter more closely, 
for we all have a feeling, based on 
countless bits of evidence, that the 
American Army was a very demo- 
cratic one while the Prussian part of 


the German Army in 1914 was the 
epitome of militarism. 

In the first place, the two armies 
differed in the higher echelons not in 
regard to permanency but in regard 
to degree of fluidity of the social struc- 
ture. The Prussian officers represented 
a military caste very largely perpetu- 
ated from father to son; our American 
officers are, as one said to me the other 
day, “drawn each generation from the 

ople.” 

In the second place, in spite of the 
fact that both armies wore clearly 
marked uniforms and operated through 
the well-known chain of command, 
the visibility of the social structure of 
the Prussian Army Corps of 1914 was 
much greater than that of the corre- 
sponding units of the American Army 
of 1945. I should like to emphasize this 
point. At every turn the regimented 
nature of the Prussian Army was im- 
pressed upon the individual member. 
He was to have no life outside the life 
as a unit in one rigid social pattern. 
Our modern American Army, how- 
ever, has tried to keep the soldier 
aware of his own individuality as far 
as is consistent with military effective- 
ness; those social pressures have been 
fostered which minimize rather than 
maximize the significance of the mili- 
tary organization. Of course, the very 
fact that this was a temporary assign- 
ment for a vast majority of both 
officers and men set the scene. But 
in addition, the Army apparently de- 
liberately fostered a climate of opinion 
which “played down” rather than 
glorified a man’s position in the social 
structure. Emphasis on his performance 
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irrespective of rank, on the one hand, 
and recognition of the fact that each 
individual is a citizen of a free country, 
on the other, have resulted in an organ- 
ization unusual in the history of the 
world; in short, we may call it an 
extraordinarily democratic and indi- 
vidualistic army. 

I have drawn the contrast between 
the Prussian and American armies in 
order to illustrate, first, that two social 
structures superficially similar may in 
fact differ to a considerable degree; 
second, that’a simple structure of ap- 
parently high visibility may be modi- 
fied considerably in the direction of 
complexity and lower visibility by 
consciously created social pressures 
and artificially cultivated modes of be- 
havior—in short, both by action and 
by talk. 

This point seems to me not without 
its significance for civilian life in times 
of peace. Note that one might have 
said: an army is by definition a simple 
social structure, every man in it must 
know his place and act all the time in 
conformity with that place; a demo- 
cratic army is a contradiction in terms; 
a private who is an individual is an 
absurdity. But experience has shown 
that this kind of “inevitable” conclu- 
sion drawn from an oversimplified 
statement of a social situation is super- 
ficial and inexact. Without changing 
essentially the organization of the 
army, it was possible to modify to a 
surprising degree the visibility of its 
social structure. 

How far can this lesson be applied 
to civilian situations more complicated 
and of much longer duration in point 


of time? To a considerable degree. 
Indeed, similar transformations have 
often occurred in industrial organiza- 
tions. But taking a different kind of 
social unit—a town, or city, or per- 
haps in a vague and approximate way 
a whole nation—the analogy may 
hold. An industrial civilization cannot 
be maintained without a diversification 
of employment and a hierarchy of 
grades superficially somewhat anal- 
ogous to an army. But there is a whole 
range of possibilities as regards the vis- 
ibility of the resulting social structure 
and its fluidity. For example, if the 
top jobs are based on hereditary privi- 
lege and the bottom ranks are based 
on hereditary lack of privilege, if all 
the social pressures emphasize a man’s 
position in this industrial hierarchy 
and assess a man’s worth solely in 
terms of his rank and finally prevent 
other social patterns from developing, 
then you have something not unlike 
the Prussian Army. You approximate 
a caste system for the nation. The con- 
verse case is too obvious to require 
spelling out. 

Fluidity of the social structure (par- 
ticularly from generation to genera- 
tion), complexity of the social pattern, 
low visibility of the social structure— 
all these are desirable if we would 
have an industrial society composed 
of individuals who regard themselves 
as free. In furthering such aims public 
education is of prime importance, as 
I shall hope to show. 

I have assumed throughout my re- 
marks so far that we want to have 
American society as little in the nature 
of a caste system as possible. Frankly, 
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we must admit that by no means every- 
one would agree with this assumption, 
though few would be bold enough to 
disagree in public meeting. There are 
advantages in a caste system, let us 
admit this freely. A social structure 
where everyone knows his place and 
operates willingly and efficiently in 
that place (determined for him by the 
accident of birth) has some very ap- 
pealing features. As a Utopian goal it 
attracts those who dislike the com- 
petitive spirit and all the unlovely side 
of human nature that so often accom- 
panies that spirit. To be sure, as a 
Utopian goal to be acceptable today 
one must imagine a high standard of 
living in even the lowest grade of the 
social structure and guarantee that this 
high standard would be maintained. 
Indeed, a socialistic picture can be 
drawn without difficulty in some such 
terms. But with a few changes in em- 
phasis we transform the scene into a 
more familiar historical example where 
those in the lower levels, at least, did 
not consider their living standard high 
at all. 

How important it is to get these 
matters straight in our minds when we 
talk about public education is clear at 
a single glance. If we repudiate the 
ideal of a fluid social structure and 
wish to have the reverse, a stratified 
system of society, we must arrange 
our education accordingly. We should 
then provide an entirely different type 
of education for each group of chil- 
dren, depending on their family back- 
ground and in accord with the in- 
herited position they will occupy when 
they grow up; we should inculcate 


not only obedience to authority but 
reverence for the hierarchical system 
as a system; we should stimulate each 
individual to get his enduring satisfac. 
tions out of his proper performance 
of the duties which by birth have 


come to him and will in turn be the © 


duty and the privilege of his heirs, 
the competitive spirit at every tum 
should be frowned upon and in its 
place the teacher must endeavor to 
show the joy which comes to one who 
has mastered the art of living the “good 
life” at his or her appointed level. 

To be sure, as one pursues this 
course of thinking there inevitably 
come to mind memories of arguments 
once put forward showing the benefit 
of slavery if all slaveholders were en- 
lightened owners. But let us try to 
avoid calling names even by implica- 
tion. It is the essentially static nature 
of a stratified social structure which, 
I think, condemns it to most Ameri- 
cans out of hand. This and the fact 
that we doubt if we can trust to the 
working of heredity to provide suf- 
ficient skill and wisdom each genera- 
tion to run the country. We all agree, 
I imagine, that there must be some 
movement through the social layers, 
and that those in positions of respon- 
sibility must, as far as possible, have 
earned their place. 

In short, we are committed as a 
nation to a set of ideals quite in oppo- 
sition to a social structure rigid by 
virtue of hereditary place. We are 
committed to equality of opportunity 
as an ideal—a goal. This in turn im- 
plies a high degree of competition. 
Our problem is to make these ideals 
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as constructive social forces 
and to eliminate the anti-social aspects 
of the greedy side of competition. 
How this may be done by stressing a 
variety of social patterns, providing 


many social hierarchies and praising 


each will be the subject of a later lec- 
ture. But let me first of all consider 
at some length the problem of equality 
of opportunity. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY AS 
A NATIONAL IDEAL 


Equality of opportunity as a na- 
tional ideal means equal opportunity 


for the youth of each generation; the 
phrase as applied to adults has little or 
no meaning. Theoretically one could 
have a society in which practice was a 


_ close approximation to this ideal. But 


a moment’s consideration makes it 
plain that there is a fundamental con- 
flict between a general desire to give 
all children in a community equal 
chance and the special desire of each 
parent to do the best he can for his 
own offspring. Even in Russia today, 
where we are told equality of oppor- 
tunity for children is more nearly a 
fact than elsewhere, there must be the 
same conflict at work. How far are 
the leaders of the party, the managers 
of the large factories, the successful 
generals willing to forego any advan- 
tages for their children? This is one 
of the vital questions about our ally; 
I hope I shall live long enough to 
know the answer. 

Wherever the institution of the fam- 
ily is still a powerful force, as it is in 
this country, surely inequality of op- 
portunity is automatically and often 


unconsciously a basic principle of the 
nation; the more favored parents en- 
deavor to obtain even greater favors 
for their children. Therefore, when 
we Americans proclaim an adherence 
to the doctrine of equality of oppor- 
tunity, we face the necessity for a per- 
petual compromise. Now it seems to 
me important to recognize both the in- 
evitable conflict and the continuing 
nature of the compromise if we are 
to think clearly about public education 
as a social process. 

The compromise is quite workable 
and there is wide latitude for moving 
farther in either direction, that is, away 
from or toward equality of oppor- 
tunity. The present situation is not 
one of those in which any appreci- 
able alteration destroys the nature of 
the balance. Quite the contrary. An 
examination of various localities shows 
that already in the United States there 
are wide variations. Instances of very 
restricted opportunity and instances of 
very wide opportunity for children of 
the lower income groups may be easily 
identified. Those of us who argue for 
a far greater degree of equality would 
be satisfied, I presume, if in the com- 
ing twenty-five years the conditions 
throughout the United States were to 
be brought up to the level of the best 
that now exist. 

Of course, there will be those who 
reject contemptuously any idea that 
we must base our educational philos- 
ophy on a compromise. They are too 
impatient to dwell in any halfway 
house. In practice these idealists tend 
to join hands with the cynics who de- 
clare that such phrases as “equality of 
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educational opportunity” are obvious 
rubbish. “When you get right down to 
brass tacks,” the hard-boiled critics 
say, “the goal you picture of an even 
break for all children in a given town 
or city, let alone a whole state, is so 
far removed from reality that it doesn’t 
make sense to talk about it. Education 
at each grade, getting a job, fitting 
into the group are bound to depend 
primarily on the position of the father, 
so the less said about ‘all men being 
created equal’ the better, except on 
Fourth of July occasions.” | 

This objection is worth dealing with 
for a moment both as a specific objec- 
tion and as an illustration of a dilemma 
which we face as a democratic people, 
and which influences profoundly our 
ethical education. If “noble senti- 
ments” and “fine phrases” are in real- 
ity but aspirations which critical anal- 
ysis shows can never be realized in 
practice (at least not in the frame- 
work specified), should they be “de- 
bunked” and discarded in the interest 
of honesty and effective thinking? 
There have been many teachers and 
writers who have apparently answered 
this question in the affirmative; in the 
last quarter of a century they have 
been, in more than one instance, joined 
in their destructive enterprise by 
others with different motives. 

Take the case in point: the ideal of 
equality of opportunity might be de- 
rided quite as easily by those who 
desire the creation of a complete social- 
istic economy as by .those who are 
sympathetic to a stratified social sys- 
tem. Some of the leftist reformers 
might declare that only through the 


complete abolition of private pro 

can one possibly weaken sufficiently 
the forces making for inequality of 
opportunity. To them quite as much 
as to a potential Bourbon, talk of 
equalizing opportunity in a country 
operating on the basis of private own- 
ership and profit is just so many words 
devoid of meaning. 

The critics from the two sides must 
be given different specific answers, To 
the socialist I would reply, “Your rem- 
edy is worse than the disease, you are 
preparing to burn down the house to 
roast the pig.” To those who uncon- 
sciously desire to keep a considerable 
degree of class distinction, I would 
point out the explosive force generated 
in any nation organized for living ina 
rigid social system. 

But the most important answer is a 
general one, an answer which can be 
made to all who belittle the signifi- 
cance of those “noble sentiments” 
once enshrined in the creed of all 
American liberals. As long as a na- 
tional ideal—be it equality before the 
law, personal liberty, social justice, or 
“in America there are no classes”— 
as long as an ideal represents a goal 
toward which a community of free 
men may move by concerted action, 
the phrase in question has real mean- 
ing. As long as one may say of two 
cities or two states that one is nearer 
the goal than the other, then clearly 
the “noble sentiment” in question has 
both concreteness and relevance for 
the nation. 

I take the time to spell out in some 
detail these obvious remarks not only 
because they have some bearing on the 
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subject of opportunity through edu- 
cation, but also because the whole 
question of the role of our historic 
jdealism must be considered in connec- 
tion with all phases of general educa- 
ton. 

Our experience with the disillu- 
sioned generations of the twenties and 
thirties shows how difficult it is to 
handle these questions in a classroom. 
How to present the social studies to 
boys and girls as well as to young men 
and women without being a Pollyanna 
or a Machiavelli is a subject of com- 
pelling importance in our educational 
thinking. Since it involves both ra- 
tional processes and the non-rational 
biases of our teachers, a further in- 
quiry into this matter would cover the 
whole range of education. 

When we discuss the equalizing of 
opportunity, we usually have in mind 
definite measures which can be taken 
by deliberate collective action. His- 
torically, however, we recognize the 
even more potent influence of changes 
in the general situation. For example, 
an expanding social group automati- 
cally provides chances for young peo- 
ple much greater than are found in a 
corresponding organization no longer 
growing. Universities, industries, gov- 
ernment bureaus, an army all provide 
historic examples of this fact. No less 


_ 80 do more vague and general aggre- 


gates of people. The rapid expansion 
of this country in the last century and 
the effect of the frontier in obliterat- 
ing class lines come to mind at once. 
Conversely, the static nature of many 
English and European rural areas from 
the point of view of migration and 


numbers corresponds to traditional 
class distinctions. 

Every social change either dimin- 
ishes or increases the distribution of 
opportunity, and it would be well, 
perhaps, if this effect of proposed so- 
cial and economic measures were more 
often noted. But these changes are 
usually long-range and we tend to be 
as fatalistic about them as about popu- 
lation trends. When it comes to im- 
mediate deliberate action where effects 
are noticeable in a lifetime, surely 
changes in (a) employment practices, 
(b) the inheritance of wealth, and 
(c) education stand in a category by 
themselves. An adequate treatment of 
the first two would require too long 
a digression from the main topic of 
these lectures. Therefore, I shall 
on directly to a discussion of educa- 


tion, only expressing the hope that | 


there may be in the future a fuller 
public debate of both topics and more 
adequate information as to what is 
actually occurring in the United 
States. 


EDUCATION AND OPPORTUNITY 


As the industrialization of the 
United States proceeded, a radical 
change occurred in the relation be- 
tween education and our economic 
life. We sometimes fail to realize to 
what extent education underlies our 
whole economy; and likewise fail to 
understand how this fact affects the so- 
cial structure of the nation. If we ex- 
amine the war effort we see clearly the 
great contrast between conditions to- 
day and a century ago. For methods of 
war reflect the general cultural pattern 
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of a civilization. Modern battles on 
land, in the air, and on the sea require 
an incredible complexity of machinery; 
this machinery must be designed, pro- 
duced, kept in repair, and operated. To 
do this in turn requires a vast number 
of trained men. Comparing the mobili- 
zation of the manpower of the country 
for this war with that of France or 
Germany, for example, for the Fran- 
co-Prussian War of 1870, is like com- 
paring the Battle of Gettysburg with 
Agincourt. 

In an era when so many highly 
trained men are required for war, at 
least a corresponding number must be 
available for peace. At the time of the 
Civil War, the Army-and Navy re- 
quired very few officers and men who 
had more education than the ability to 
read and write. Indeed, both sides 
could and did make effective use of 
many who could do neither. The great 
expansion of the country after the 
Civil War likewise depended but little 
on the services of what we would now 
call educated men. But the future of 
the next few decades will be far other- 
wise. The contrast between 1870 and 
1950 in regard to the role of trained 
men will be as great as that between 
the armies of Grant and Lee and 
those of Eisenhower. 

The almost revolutionary change in 
the role of formal education in pre- 
paring men for fruitful participation 
in the national life has had far-reach- 
ing effects on the nature of our so- 
ciety. When education more advanced 
than the elementary schools was hardly 
required except for a few professions, 
a man might make a career for himself 


without benefit of formal | 
The fact that Harvard College was in. 
accessible to poor boys of the eight. 
eenth century made little or no dif. 
ference in the career of Benjamin 
Franklin. In the middle of the nine. 
teenth century even the study of law 
and medicine required as a prerequisite 
hardly more than a partial mastery 
of the three R’s. The self-made man— 
the hero of many a true story of the 
United States of the last one hundred 
years—was a self-educated man. In 
business of all types including tech- 
nical enterprises, in applied science 
(then in its infancy), in the traditional 
professions a man not only could eam 
a living but could become a leader even 
if his youthful education had ceased 
after the seventh grade. 

Some seem to believe the same is 
true today. But such thinking is merely 
an example of a cultural lag. For the 
one man in a thousand who is a genius 
anything is possible, but otherwise it 
is perfectly apparent that even a man 
with great native ability whose educa- 
tion stops at the end of grammar school 
has many doors of opportunity firmly 
closed. The case is so obvious with 
regard to the professions (including 
science and engineering) as to require 
no demonstration. But let us consider 
for a moment what the effect of the 
increasing emphasis on the value of a 
college education for a businessman 
has done to the social structure of the 
country. How many junior executive 
positions in large industries are open 
for men now under thirty who have 
never been to college? From all the 
evidence I can gather, very few. What 
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are the chances for a young man who 
broke off his education half way 
through high school to work up to a 
position of responsibility in a bank, 

e merchandising establishment, or 
a far-flung industrial company? Re- 
member, he is in competition with 
graduates of colleges, technical schools, 
and universities. Of course, cases will 
occur to prove the old rule that you 
can’t keep a good man down, but what 
[ am trying to underline is the contrast 
with the industrial picture of the 
1870's. 

From such considerations it is clear 
as crystal that in those cases where the 
type and length of education to which 
a boy or girl is entitled depends on 
the accident of birth, the subsequent 
career is likewise largely so deter- 
mined. In short, to the extent that 
educational opportunity is determined 
by family status, education in the mod- 
ern world makes for social stratifica- 
tion. 

Of course, one should hasten to add 
that along with the revolutionary 
change in the significance of educa- 
tion in the preparation of young men 
for life in industry and commerce has 
gone an equally revolutionary spread 
of public education. The one has made 
for the hardening of class lines, the 
other has to some degree worked in 
the opposite direction. Where the bal- 
ance lies no one can say with any 
certainty. It would be my own guess 
that so far the sum total effect of all 
the changes in American life since the 
1870’s has been to increase the stratifi- 
cation of American society. This I 
think is true the country over, except 


for the immigrants of the late nine- 
teenth century and their descendants. 

But whether or not I am right about 
this is a matter of no consequence. 
What concerns us is the future. Our 
present widespread system of educa- 
tion holds within itself forces which 
can move us either toward or away 
from our goal of equal opportunity 
for all children. We would be well ad- 
vised, therefore, to debate the issue 
freely; and if the American people 
want a more fluid society, we must 
plan our education accordingly. 

Let us look at some of the facts. 
When we do so we shall see that as a 
nation we are indeed a long, long way 
from anything like equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Furthermore, we 
shall see that conditions vary enor- 
mously from locality to locality. And 
the more we study the matter the more 
complex the picture seems. Not only 
parental pride already mentioned and 
economic inequalities now much in the 
public eye, but cultural patterns, re- 
ligious forces, and group hostilities 
must be reckoned with if we are to 
move further in the direction of re- 
ducing inequalities of education. Social 
prejudices and deep-seated tensions 
involving race, color, and creed will 
be met in more than one locality. 

First, as to certain over-all statistics, 
let me remind you that, before the 
war, of every 1,000 pupils enrolled in 
the fifth grade, 770 entered high school 
but only 417 graduated. There was a 
further sharp drop to 146, the number 
entering college, of whom approxi- 
mately a half (or 72) completed their 
college course. These figures present 
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the average picture for the entire 
United States. In some states a larger 
proportion of the potential college 
students would be found attending 
college; in others, a far smaller num- 
ber. 

Anyone familiar with education 
knows that for a very considerable 
portion of the population it is the fam- 
ily financial status which places a ceil- 
ing on the educational ambitions of 
even the brilliant youth. The oft-re- 
peated statement in certain smug cir- 
cles that “any boy who has what it 
takes can get all the education he wants 
in the U.S.A.” just is not so; it is con- 
trary to the facts. But after having 
made that flat-footed statement, let me 
hasten to insert the comment—un- 
necessary for this audience perhaps— 
that compared with any other large 
nation, except possibly Russia, we 
might appear to be living in an edu- 
cational Utopia. But measured in abso- 
lute, not relative, terms the discre 
‘ancy between our ideal and the reality 
becomes so great as to be almost 
shocking. 

The figures of Warner and Havig- 
hurst in Who Shall Be Educated? give 
us a picture of the social stratification 
in a Midwestern city before the war. 
The per cent of superior high school 
graduates who attended college fol- 
lowed the parental income scale in a 
startling manner, starting with a 100 
per cent college attendance for those 
whose family income was over $8,000 
a year, dropping to 44 per cent for 
the range from $3,000 to $2,000, and 
falling to 20 per cent for those with 
incomes under $500. These were all 


superior students, let us bear in mind; 
all, therefore, good college material, 

There is no need for me to give this 
audience a mass of figures to show 
that a large number of talented youths 
in different parts of the country drop 
out of high school or fail to enter ee 
lege because of lack of financial back- 
ground. Educators who know the sit- 
uation conservatively estimate that as 
many promising boys and girls fail to 
go to college for economic reasons as 
the number who now enter. 

In spite of all the facts which are 
available, many of our leading citizens 
are unduly complacent about the pres- 
ent status of free schools and coll 
Many of them have detailed knowl- 
edge of some favorable local situa- 
tion, but are ignorant of conditions in 
the remainder of the nation. In no 
place in the entire country can we 
claim to have come very near the goal 
of equality through education, but in 
certain of our large prosperous urban 
areas we have come a long way, in- 
deed. In these localities the statement 
is very nearly true that no brilliant 
pupil—that is, brilliant as measured by 
orthodox academic standards—with 
ambition can fail, because of a financial 
handicap, to get the education that he 
wants. 

If we think of the educational ladder 
solely in terms of scholastic ability 
(aptitude for book learning), then in 
certain of our large cities careers are 
freely open to the talented within the 
framework of our present social mores. 
This is so because the high schools are 
adequate for the boy who does con- 
ventional studies easily and because 
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in these cities first-rate universities are 
located which a boy can attend while 
he lives at home. And the cost of going 
to college is, of course, only in small 

the cost of tuition and student 
fees. Room and board and the in- 
creased expenditure for clothes to keep 
up with the “academic Joneses” mean 
a relatively large outlay for a youth 
from a poor family. Furthermore, the 
possibility of part-time employment is 
greater in large urban areas than in 
smaller centers of population. As a 
consequence, working one’s way 
through college in a city involves not 
too great a handicap. All of these fa- 
vorable statements are made with the 
reservation that I am leaving out of 
account the important and explosive 
problem of racial and religious dis- 
crimination. 

The chance for advanced education 
(professional education, in particular) 
at low cost, which is afforded in a 
number of large cities, is in part the 
result of the accidents of location of 
privately controlled universities or 
state universities, and in part the re- 
sult of municipal action. It is interest- 
ing that however much the pattern 
varies in detail for historic reasons, the 
end result is the same almost without 
exception. Very few cities with a pop- 
ulation of more than 600,000 are with- 
out a university with high standards, 
granting professional degrees including 
that of Doctor of Philosophy. 

I have estimated that somewhat less 
than one-fourth of the male white 
population between the ages of ten 
and sixteen now live in urban areas 
within convenient commuting distance 


of a satisfactory university. While we 
may rejoice at the fact that for such a 
considerable portion of the population 
conditions are so favorable for the 
white boy of intellectual promise irre- 
spective of family income, there is an- 
other side to the picture. In the com- 
petition for that leadership which de- 

nds on a combination of innate 
ability and lengthy education, the 
youth of small cities, towns, and ru- 
ral areas are at a considerable disad- 
vantage. When we look over the en- 
rollment figures for the dozen or so 
largest universities and know to what 
extent the student body of many is 
recruited locally, we realize what a 
large portion of university enrollment 
comes from urban areas. This in turn 
means that we have a very lopsided 
representation of the nation in the pro- 
fessions. And, of course, in regard to 
business the cards are even more 
stacked in favor of the city boy from 
a low income group as compared to 
the corresponding boy from a town or 
village. This one-sided recruitment of 
our professions and executive groups 
from the cities is a social phenomenon 
of considerable significance; we see 
here at work a process of geographic 
stratification. 

The suburban high schools of the 
country are the pride of our public 
school system; they are part of the 
urban education to which I have just 
referred. Here taxes are usually suf- 
ficient to support public education 
generously, and in the well-to-do lo- 
calities a homogeneity of population 
makes the task relatively easy. In fact 
these excellent schools, together with 
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the private schools, quite uncon- 
sciously are potent factors tending to 
crystallize our social order. This is 
worth pointing out; for it is as much 
an accident of birth that one’s family 
lives in a prosperous residential district 
which affords an excellent high school 
(particularly excellent when judged as 
a preparatory school for college) as it 
is that one’s family can afford to send 
one away to boarding school. Not all 
high schools automatically make for 
national equality of opportunity any 
more than all private schools make for 
the perpetuation of a privileged class. 

How should we proceed to right the 
balance? By restrictive measures aimed 
at our prosperous suburban high 
schools and our private schools? Only 
a very few would seriously propose 
such action. Hardly anyone would say 
that in order to move toward a greater 
equalization of opportunity we should 
restrict the education now given to 
the more fortunate. Indeed, as a prac- 
tical matter there is very little we 
could do about the public schools if 
we would; their destiny (and quite 
rightly) is in the hands of local boards. 
And the Supreme Court has in a fam- 
ous decision protected the private 
schools from direct punitive action by 
the state. Indirect restriction through 
taxation is, of course, another matter. 
In certain localities this is a serious 
issue. That is one reason for getting 
our thinking straight. 

But let us suppose that the people 
of the United States could legally, 
through State or Federal laws, take any 
action they desired in regard to edu- 
cation: how many would favor abolish- 


ing the private schools? Is not the right 
to buy a good education for our chil- 
dren as fundamental as the right to buy 
an expensive house in a suburban town 
where a good public school is provided 
by the taxes? Whether or not all high 
schools of the type I mention, or even 
the majority of expensive private 
schools, are well advised regardi 
their educational policy is entirely an- 
other story. Some of us have doubts, 
But the clientele believe these schools 
to give a superior education, and the 
colleges foster this belief. Any idea 
of driving these public and private in- 
stitutions out of business by legisla- 
tion, local or otherwise, is totally in- 
compatible with American ideals. 
No, clearly the way to right the bal- 
ance between the large cities and the 
rest of the country and between the 
higher and lower income groups is to 
improve the educational opportunities 
in the smaller cities, the towns, and the 
rural communities. And anyone fa- 
miliar with the total educational pic- 
ture in the country will recognize how 
much remains to be accomplished. 
To my mind, there is no way to 
finance such improvements except by 
Federal aid to education—money ap- 
propriated by Congress but spent by 
the state authorities without restric- 
tions. To develop the arguments for 
this remedy would require a separate 
lecture. I conclude this afternoon by 
merely repeating my earlier conviction, 
namely, that public education is a great 
instrument of social change. Through 
it, if we so desire, we can make our 
country more nearly a democracy 
without classes. To do so will require 
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the united efforts of us all—teachers, 
administrators, taxpayers, and states- 
men. Education is a social process, and 
perhaps the most important process in 
determining the future of our country; 
it should command a far larger por- 


tion of our national income than it 
does today. 
In my next two lectures I shall sug- 
how with more support the edu- 
cation of al/ American youth might 
be expanded and improved. 
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y es current debate about educa- 
tion illustrates the difficulties of 
considering the problems of school 
and college without reference to the 
structure of American society. I be- 
lieve that an impartial analyst from 
another country listening to the dis- 
cussions in various groups about 
“vocational training” versus “liberal 
education” would come to the con- 
clusion that the chief point of dis- 
agreement was not the content of 
education but for whom the educa- 
tion was being planned. Take a group 
of public school teachers who year 
after year have been dealing with 
high school pupils from a congested 
area. Listen to their discussion of 
“education for citizenship” and then 
compare their premises as well as their 
conclusions with those of a gathering 
of professors talking about “liberal 
education.” One has difficulty in find- 
ing a common denominator relating 
the two discussions, though in purely 
formal terms both are concerned with 
the same problem, the general educa- 
tion of American youth. 

What prevents our focusing accu- 
rately on this very important problem? 
What blurs our discussion of the needs 
of American youth? Strangely enough 
it is our adherence to the basic Amer- 
ican doctrine of equality of oppor- 
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tunity. Our ideal of a nation without 
classes checks a frank analysis of the 
educational problems of the country, 
We instinctively shrink from 
phrases which imply that there is one 
type of education for the well-to-do, 
another for the poor. Having an un- 
easy conscience as regards the discrep- 
ancy between the realities of Amer- 
ican life and our proclaimed ideals, we 
avoid as far as possible an analysis of 
educational problems in sociological 
terms. We talk as though education for 
a future citizen of the United States, 
now aged seventeen, were totally un- 
related to his home, relatives, and 
friends. Yet, we know from our crit- 
ical analysis of the history of institu- 
tions that the type of education given 
to children is always closely related to 
the structure of the society in which 
they and their parents live. Though 
we hate to admit it, we know that a 
school drawing a vast majority of its 
pupils from the lower income groups 
in an urban area has not the same 
problems as an expensive private board- 
ing school. To deny this is equivalent 
to denying the existence of the force 
of gravity. 

If we started our discussions more 
often by a frank recognition of the 
present stratified nature of American 
society, I believe we should make 
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more progress. We should make more 

ess both toward understanding 
our problems and toward developing 
public education as an instrument for 
shaping American society. But we are 
walking on a narrow knife edge, we 
must admit, whenever we seek to deal 
candidly with explosive social issues. 
For one of the most important ways 
of reducing the visibility of the social 
structure (of which I spoke at length 
in my first lecture) is by minimizing 
all talk of social differentiation. And 
this is, of course, of the first impor- 
tance in our schools. If we had the 
teaching fraternity all analyzing their 
day-to-day problems in terms of the 
structure of American society we 
would be forwarding the very thing 
that those of us who want a more fluid 
society wish to avoid, namely, increas- 
ing the visibility of the social structure. 
So we may say that discreet silence on 
all such matters, coupled with the 
bland assumption that all American 
youth have equal opportunity, is the 
way to forward American democracy; 
any other procedure would stir up class 
feeling and play into the hands of those 
who really want to perpetuate a caste 
system. 

Though admitting the extreme dif- 
ficulties involved in probing into such 
delicate affairs, I am inclined to favor 
a fuller discussion of the present social 
differentiation in American life. And 
I believe that the undesirable overtones 
of such a discussion will be softened 
to the extent that we can rid ourselves 
of an unconscious adherence to one 
hierarchy of social values. The book- 
reading public and those who write 


for it place at the apex of the one and 
only social pyramid a high standard of 
living and a high degree of competence 
in literary and philosophic subjects. 
The fact that a vast number of re- 
turned soldiers, given a chance for free 
education by the government, spurn 
“book learning” and desire to drive a 
truck leaves this audience aghast. 
“There must be something wrong with 
our schools,” the liberals among them 
mutter. “Just proves what I always 
thought, that education is only for the 
ruling class,” whisper the Tories. 
Which brings us right up against the 
fact that “general education” or “lib- 
eral education” or “education for cit- 
izenship” or a course in “common 
learning” cannot be divorced from a 
consideration of a student’s ambitions 
as regards his subsequent occupation. 
The idea of “general education” as 
something separate from specific edu- 
cation for a vocation is a useful con- 
cept. The only danger is that when 
considering al] American youth we 
generalize our concept of general edu- 
cation, and by so doing abstract it from 
contact with the facts. We are seeking 
unity in our education of al] future 
American citizens, but there is no use 
in achieving this unity only on paper. 
As the Harvard Committee’s report 
puts it, we must “adapt general edu- 
cation to the needs and interests of 
different groups. . . . What is essential 


is a general education capable of tak- 
ing on many different forms and yet 
of representing in all its forms the com- 
mon knowledge and common values on 
which a free society depends.” 
Personally, 


I should amend these 
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sentences slightly by stressing the type 
of behavior on which a free society 
depends rather than emphasizing the 
common knowledge and common val- 
ues which influence the behavior of 
the citizens. But this is largely a dif- 
ference as to form of statement. The 
important matter is the recognition 
that we must be content with a few 
propositions about the general educa- 
tion of all American youth and then 
from those derive half a dozen or so 
types of general education, each ap- 
propriate for different vocational 
groups. In the early years of education 
the differentiation would be negligible; 
in the post-high school years, on the 
contrary, it would be of the utmost 
significance; in the intervening period 
the relevance of occupational aims to 
the pattern of general education in- 
creases with the years. 

But what are the few simple propo- 
sitions which tie together the different 
types of general education? To answer 
this we must first formulate our ideal 
of the behavior of al] American citi- 
zens, whatever their vocation. How do 
we want our present students to be- 
have when they are adults? This is 
surely the basic question which every 
educator must first face when consid- 
ering general education. Only in very 
general terms, surely, do we expect the 
behavior of the future truck driver, 
the future professional baseball player, 
the future banker, and the future pro- 
fessor of Greek to be the same. Their 
avocations are likely to be as different 
as their vocations and the forces mo- 
tivating these avocations will be yet 
more varied. And here lies the reason 
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why general education cannot be dj- 
vorced from vocational goals. 

Let us remember that distaste for 
“book learning” coupled with lack of 
aptitude seems to be pretty widely and 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
economic scale. But in the upper in- 
come groups strong social forces are 
brought to bear to make “little John- 
nie” get his lessons. And, in addition, 
the schools to which Johnnie goes will 
not only supplement the parental pres- 
sure to do better in his studies, but will 
provide a great deal of pleasant extra- 
curricular education as well. As a re- 
sult, the total experience which finally 
ends with a bachelor’s degree is an ex- 
posure, at least, to the treasures of our 
intellectual heritage; those who have 
viewed these treasures, if only from a 
distance, for the most part have had an 
interesting and pleasurable social ex- 
perience with their fellows. With few 
exceptions, therefore, they will remain 
faithful throughout life to the literary 
and scientific traditions which they 
largely avoided while they were 
young. 

By and large, the general education 
which our conventional four-year lib- 
eral arts colleges provide in one form 
or another is given as a background 
for two vocations—the learned profes- 
sions and the managerial positions in 
business. This type of education, how- 
ever much it may be improved (and it 
will be improved greatly in the com- 
ing years, I feel sure), cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the vocations for 
which it prepares. In short, it has no 
over-all general validity for it cannot 
be considered apart from the clientele 
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for which it has been developed over 
the years. 


OUR IDEAL OF BEHAVIOR OF 
ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS 


In our ideal republic of the future, 
we are surely concerned not with what 
a man has studied but with what he 
does. Therefore I return to the ques- 
tion, what is our ideal of the behavior 
of all American citizens irrespective 
of their trade? We may imagine a 
Utopia in which each citizen, be he a 
skilled worker, a manager, a store- 
keeper, a professor, or a farmer, would 
have the minimum interest in his own 
or other people’s occupational status, 
the maximum interest in how far his 
own or other people’s conduct approx- 
imated to the universally recognized 
ethical ideal. This ideal might be epit- 
omized by such phrases as individual 
integrity in dealing with other people, 
human sympathy and moral courage. 
Behavior approximating such an eth- 
ical ideal will be determined in part, 
but only in part, by a firm belief in 
“the dignity and mutual obligation of 
man.” There is unfortunately no one- 
to-one correlation between belief and 
action. But to continue with our out- 
line of our ideal republic: we imagine 
further that, to a much greater extent 
than now, parents would be interested 
in the future of their children, not in 
terms of providing privileges or special 
opportunities or increasing their stand- 
ard of living, but in seeing that they 
developed as trustworthy human be- 
ings whose place in the economic and 
cultural life of the country is com- 
mensurate with their abilities and their 


tastes. All of which implies no diminu- 
tion in the pioneer spirit of adventure 
and a zest for work. On the contrary, 
the goal must be a nation in which the 
citizens are not idly enjoying the herit- 
age of the past but are eager for that 
change which is the birthright of a free 
people anxious to apply new knowl- 
edge and new techniques. And last but 
not least, we imagine that to a far 
greater degree than now men and 
women in our future Utopia will have 
more interest in translating the neigh- 
borly spirit (for which Americans are 
rightly famous) into wise collective 
action; that there will be less “gang 
politics,” less despoiling of the public 
treasury, fewer completely selfish pres- 
sure groups, more self-sacrificing men 
in public office—in short, a much 
healthier body politic. 

Now, if we have agreed to formu- 
late our ideals along some such lines, 
our aim must be to educate our present 
pupils so that they will act as adults 
in a way to forward those ideals. But 
at this point somebody in the audi- 
ence, I am su e, is ready to exclaim, 
“Why in the name of Plato have you 
forgotten to mention the life of the 
mind; surely education is primarily 
concerned with the development of 
man’s reason, primarily concerned 
with literature, philosophy, and the 
sciences! You are talking about a set 
of common principles that might apply 
in an_ illiterate Christian common- 
wealth!” 

To which I should respond, I am 
talking about the United States of to- 
morrow, a highly industrialized nation, 
and there can be no question that in 
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order to have the citizens of such a 
nation act as I have portrayed in my 
thumbnail Utopian sketch, they must 
be highly literate. But I purposely 
place the emphasis ori literacy as a 
means and not an end. The develop- 
ment of a student’s intellectual and 
artistic talents must be considered 
similarly: in order to achieve his place 
in the sort of society I have envisaged, 
each adult must be as free from frustra- 
tion as possible; he will have to neutral- 
ize the emotional strains of a largely 
mechanized civilization by cultivating 
what Mr. Eliot used to call the “endur- 
ing satisfactions of life.” And for many 
men and women continued acquaint- 
ance with literature, philosophy, and 
the fine arts will provide “enduring sat- 
isfactions,” stabilizing their lives to an 
incomparably greater degree than less 
intellectual avocations. 

Furthermore, a set of common be- 
liefs is essential for the health and vigor 
of a free society. And it is through the 
printed word that these beliefs are de- 
veloped in the young and carried for- 
ward in later life. A nation of illiter- 
ates could not formulate or transmit 
to the next generation the articles of 
faith essential for the unity of free 
men in the face of the complexity of 
modern technology. 

The future citizens we desire to 
educate must have strong loyalties and 
high civic courage. These loyalties 
must be to the type of society we are 
envisaging and to the United States 
as the home of this society. Such emo- 
tional attitudes are in part the product 
of a common knowledge and a com- 
mon set of values. One of the tasks of 


the public schools’ is to evoke these 
loyalties through the medium of formal 
study. How this may be done through 
a study of our heritage I shall discuss 
later in this lecture. We professors, 
however, may at times overemphasize 
the significance of the rational 
ment and the knowledge transmitted 
through books. 

The war has underlined the fact 
that the most effective loyalties are 
often to small groups of men bound 
together by a common experience and 
a unity of immediate purpose. A uni- 
fying faith is in such instances not a 
matter of words or intellectual con- 
cepts but of a direct relationship be- 
tween men in danger. A not dissimilar 
loyalty, though in a lesser degree, is 
seen at work in athletic sports and cer- 
tain types of extracurricular activities, 
Having once experienced this type of 
emotional situation, a man or woman 
is more likely to respond another time 
and is probably more inclined to trans- 
fer such loyalties to larger groups. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDE 


For these reasons the present em- 
phasis in many public schools on 
“democratic living” seems to me to be 
of the first importance. I should place 
high in the priority list of goals to be 
achieved by every teacher the inculca- 
tion of what we Americans call a 
“democratic attitude,” a lack of snob- 


bery. A loyalty to the type of society 
we are slowly endeavoring to shape 
on this continent can be evoked far 
better by action than by words. To 
the extent that the school itself is a 
society exemplifying the ideals we 
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extol, to that extent we tend to win 
the loyalty of even the most ruthless 
individuals in the group. And there 
is a good chance that this loyalty will 
be transferred later to the nation. 

Let me remind you that it is my 
avowed purpose to advocate a system 
of education which will provide a high 
degree of fluidity in the social struc- 
ture. To this end, I am interested, on 
the one hand, in providing greater 
equality of educational opportunity; 
and on the other, in minimizing the 
differentiation between vocations—de- 
creasing the visibility of the social 
structure. As I tried to show in my 
first lecture, the two aims are closely 
allied. The kind of society we should 
aim to achieve through improving and 
expanding public education is a so- 
ciety where, more often than not, a 
boy or girl decides upon a career re- 
quiring advanced education because 
of a real interest, not in order to climb 
into a better economic or social group. 
Note carefully that I have phrased this 
goal in limited terms, for to expect to 
banish entirely economic and social 


_ Motivations in choosing a career is to 


hope for the impossible. 

From the point of view of these lec- 
tures, one of the most important jobs 
of the schools, perhaps, is to instill 
into the students the concepts not only 
of political but of social democracy. 
And this must be done in every grade. 
Here again we must recognize that the 
school is only part of a total social 
situation; many factors other than the 
teachers and the curriculum will deter- 
mine the attitudes of the students. But 
the weight of the school should be 


thrown heavily against all forms of 
snobbery without destroying ambi- 
tion. General education for American 
democracy, let us never forget, is to 
be defined and tested in terms of adult 
behavior. We postulate as our goal a 
free self-governing republic with 
fluid a social structure as possible, and 
becoming more fluid every year. The 
social behavior in and out of the class- 
room, the ethical and social implica- 
tions of the formal studies will be 
of first importance; “democratic be- 
havior” will be emphasized; the spirit 
of competition will be fostered, but 
the concomitant evils will be mitigated 
by repeated emphasis on many sig- 
nificant activities in which an adult 
may play a part; the spirit of snobbery 
will be reduced by minimizing the im- 
portance of any one hierarchy of so- 
cial values. 

On this latter point many social and 
economic currents are working to 
break down social barriers. In terms of 
rate of pay, for example, it seems 
likely that many white-collar jobs are 
going to be even less attractive in the 
future than they were in the past. 
Throughout this country a_ great 
movement has been in progress which 
tends to minimize the cultural differ- 
entiation between vocational and in- 
come groups. An interesting illustra- 
tion of this, which has had enormous 
influence on the advanced education 
of women, is the change in status of 
the unmarried daughter. Time was, 
within the memory of many of us here 
today, when the economic level of a 
family (or of one branch of a family 
as compared to another) could be al- 
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most automatically gauged by noting 
whether the Misses So and So were 
ladies of leisure or were employed. It 
was assumed at the beginning of this 
century that if the family income per- 
mitted, the daughters, unless married, 
were to be concerned with the “finer 
things of life,” the social amenities, 
travel, and brilliant conversation if the 
proper social milieu could be arranged. 
For a poor relative who taught school, 
an understanding and sympathetic hand 
was to be offered with all the grace 
good breeding could command. 

Today, with a few exceptions, all 
this is completely altered. The unmar- 
ried woman in her twenties who hasn’t 
a job of some sort (even if she gives 
the pay to a charity) is the one whom 
her contemporaries pity. In debating 
this issue nowadays one is not talking 
in terms of different social strata. The 
whole status of a woman vis-a-vis a job 
is no longer a matter of economics; it 
is no longer a sign of superior social 
standing to be a lady of leisure. As a 
consequence, there has been an enor- 
mous breaking down of social barriers 
among young women, a mixing up of 
different groups. I may remark in pass- 
_ ing that it seems to me doubtful 
whether we have as yet assimilated the 
consequences of this social revolution 
into our thinking about the advanced 
education of young women. But that 
is another special subject with which 
I am not concerned today. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Let me now leave generalities and 
consider the specific and troublesome 


questions of how the curriculum of 
the high school is going to accomplish 
the ends I have been discussing. Here 
is where most of us get into trouble, 
And we do so to a large degree, I re. 
peat, because we are reluctant to admit 
the existence of differences between 
the social strata from which different 
groups of children come. Roughly 
speaking, the argument turns on to 
what extent the literary and_philo- 
sophical traditions of the western 
world should be the basis of the edu- 
cation of youth; closely related are 
the arguments about the extent to 
which instruction in foreign languages 
should be included in our high schools, 
and how much mathematics should be 
required of all. 

The watershed between two funda- 
mentally opposed positions can be lo- 
cated by raising the question: for what 
purpose do we have a system of public 
education? If the answer is to develop 
effective citizens of a free democratic 
country, then we are facing in one 
direction. If the answer is to develop 
the student’s rational powers and im- 


merse him in the stream of our cul-, 


tural heritage, then we are facing in 
the opposite direction. By and large, 
the first position represents the modern 
approach to education; the latter the 
more conventional view. Those who 
look down one valley regard conven- 
tional “book learning” as only one 
element in the landscape; those who 
look down the other believe that de- 
veloping the “life of the mind” is the 
primary aim of civilization and this 
can be accomplished only by steeping 
youth in our literary and philosophical 
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heritage. So there they stand, back to 
back, hurling arguments at each other. 
No wonder the bystanders are con- 
fused and bewildered, since both 
groups claim to be looking in the 
same direction! 

Now it would be my contention 
that to the extent we are concerned 
with the education of that portion of 
American youth that comes from the 
upper income group, or is extremely 
gifted in terms of academic studies, we 
are justified in defining education 
largely in terms of content. The social 
forces at work on these young men, 
arising from their background, to- 

ther with vocational motivation, 


provide sufficient pressure to insure 


the temporary absorption of a con- 
siderable amount of orthodox “book 
learning.” For this group it is not too 
dificult to devise courses of study 
which should provide for the majority 
a type of experience leading them “to 
think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, 
and to discriminate among values.” 
The tradition of the learned profes- 
sions, combined with the emphasis on 
the significance of literature and phil- 
osophical studies in the homes of the 
well-to-do, had set the stage for the 
colleges at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century. Before the first World 
War, a majority of those concerned 
believed that a boy who was either 
going to take up a_ non-scientific 
profession or be a business executive 
should have what used to be called a 
“literary education.” Parents, with 
few exceptions, understood this; a ma- 
jority of the boys concerned under- 


stood it. As long as advanced educa- 
tion was concerned only with this 
group, the orthodox approach had 
relatively smooth sailing. As long as 
the high schools were essentially col- 
lege preparatory schools, the real prob- 
lems of general education so apparent 
today were hidden below the surface. 
Only when large numbers of youths 
with other occupational aims began to 
take part in high school education, and 
go even further, was it necessary to 
probe more deeply into what are the 
basic aims of general education. When 
we carry out a more searching analysis 
of general education for al] American 
youth (instead of merely one small 
segment of young men) we find that 
literary and philosophical studies must 
be considered as part of both general 
and vocational education. 

But before developing this thesis, let 
me note in passing that the role of the 
natural sciences in general education 
is now a matter of relatively little dis- 
agreement. The unanimity as to the 
importance of a student’s learning 
something about inanimate and ani- 
mate nature, however, covers up a 
pedagogic problem of great signifi- 
cance. To my mind we have failed 
dismally in our colleges in providing 
the future lawyer, economist, historian, 
or businessman with an understanding 
of the tactics and strategy of modern 
science. As a result, the cleavage be- 
tween the scientists, engineers, and 
doctors on the one hand and the rest 
of the professional community on the 
other has reached a serious point. A 
great deal of nonsense is talked about 
applying the scientific method to po- 
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litical and social problems by those 
who have made modern science into a 
cult. This in turn has evoked no small 
measure of hostility among those who 
fee] that men of science are not only 
ruining the world with their gadgets 
but are all too ready to become totali- 
tarians at a moment’s notice (allied 
with big business or the enraged prole- 
tariat as the case may be). That the 
scientist is the only man capable of 
marshaling and appraising evidence is 
an absurd claim on the face of it; hu- 
man beings were engaged in such 
enterprises with considerable success 
long before the development of mod- 
ern science. In many situations today 
involving complex human interactions, 
lawyers can get at the facts and make 
an impartial study better than scien- 
tists. 

What we have failed to teach in 
our schools and colleges is that 
“science is concerned with evidence 
of a peculiar sort, concerning a par- 
ticular class of phenomena, specifically 
those material things and processes 
which permit description and measure- 
ment. The world contains many things 
~ which do not lend themselves to this 
type of examination.” I quote from the 
Harvard Report which continues, 
“These things, whatever their intrinsic 
value to us as human beings, fall out- 
side the province of the natural 
sciences. Science is prepared to deal 
only with those aspects of reality 
which lend themselves to its methods 
of appraisal. Great confusion in 
the public mind has resulted from 
the failure to appreciate this funda- 


mental and _ self-imposed limitation, 
This consideration is fundamental also 
in defining what we mean by the nat- 
ural sciences. Certain aspects of hu- 
man social organization, for example, 
represent potential natural sciences, 
since man and society are part of mat- 
ter and nature. This potentiality, how- 
ever, cannot now be realized, precisely 
because man’s social behavior and so- 
cial processes cannot yet be analyzed 
and defined with sufficient precision.” 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


To pursue the question of how to 
teach science so as to further the de- 
velopment of a more coherent culture 
in this technical age would require at 
least a separate lecture. Let me return 
to the much more controversial sub- 
ject of how the humanities and the 
social sciences are to be handled in our 
high schools which today contain such 
a heterogeneous body of students. The 
problem to be resolved is how are these 
studies to be introduced into the school 
curricula in order to develop in each 
boy or girl (a) the maximum use of 
his talents in a vocation, (b) the adult 
behavior we postulated as desirable in 
the citizens of our ideal republic. Un- 
less we can demonstrate that the study 
of a given subject can contribute to 
these ends, we should eliminate it from 
the curriculum. I recognize that such 
statements go contrary to the views 
of those who hold that certain dis- 
ciplines are by their very nature sacred. 
But to me there is nothing profane in 
probing deeply into the reasons for 
the retention of any subject in our 
modern schools and colleges. 
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The study of literature, while only 
one of many vital problems now under 
constant discussion in our schools, will 
serve excellently to illustrate the dif- 
ference between two points of view. 
A wide acquaintance with English 
literature—prose, drama, and poetry, 
and the background of this literature, 
history and the less technical aspects of 
philosophy—can be considered either 
as a basic postulate of general educa- 
tion or as a means to a variety of ends. 
I unhesitatingly adopt the latter view 
and unblushingly raise the questions: 
Why should a student read the English 
classics? Why should he have some ap- 
preciation of the political, social, and 
cultural history of the English-speak- 
ing people in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries? Why should 
he acquire the habit of reading “great 
authors” and solid books rather than 
the sports column of newspapers and 
current magazines? To say that such 
questions are equivalent to asking 
whether you want barbarism or civi- 
lization is completely unsatisfactory to 
my mind. For we have defined the 
ends of general education in terms of 
an adult behavior essential for the de- 
velopment of a free society in a scien- 
tific age, not in terms of the societies 
of the past to which such colorful 
words as barbarism and _ civilization 
have their relevance. 


Let no one imagine that having thus 
tudely invaded the temple of the 
Muses I am proposing to banish the 
arts and letters from our schools and 
colleges—quite the contrary. To my 
mind, making a case for as thorough 
a study as time permits of literature, 


philosophy, and history (to use three 
words to cover a wide variety of 
closely related topics) for the future 
doctor, lawyer, business executive, or 
public servant is as easy as making a 
case for the study of mathematics for 
the future engineer. The reasons are 
not related to the general education 
of the young man or woman in ques- 
tion but to his or her subsequent career. 
Quite apart from the professional 
knowledge of law and medicine, the 
lawyer or doctor needs to be wise in 
his understanding of human beings; 
he will be concerned to a very large 
degree with relations—complicated re- 
lations—between highly sophisticated 
individuals. To a certain extent, as 
things stand today, this wisdom can be 
based on a factual knowledge of hu- 
man behavior accumulated by the 
labors of the psychologists, anthropol- 
ogists, and sociologists of the last one 
hundred years, and to some degree this 
knowledge should be incorporated in 
all types of general education. But 
armed with this theoretical knowledge 
alone, a man would not be very quick 
or skillful in his responses to a variety 
of social situations. Wide personal ex- 
perience with many varieties of peo- 
ple, particularly emotional experiences 
shared in common covering the whole 
range of human joy and misery, pro- 
vides at present probably the best 
preparation that is possible. The future 
public servant who comes up through 
the give and take of the political arena 
and has sensitive human perceptions 
acquires his education in this way. As 
a substitute and as a supplement, the 
dramas, novels, and poems of the great 
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writers provide a most valuable vicari- 
ous experience. 

In these few sentences I have only 
touched on the many reasons why a 
study of the liberal and humanistic 


traditions is of great value for those 


professional men who perform their 
main work through human contacts. 
A chapter—a book—could be, and 
more than one has been, written on 
this subject. 

To the extent that the work of the 
other professions involves complex 
human relations among individuals of 
wide experience, the same reasons hold 
for the study of literature. But when 
you come to consider either advanced 
education for a profession which is 
very little concerned with complex 
human situations, or education for 
those who are to be concerned with 
running machines or with the distribu- 
tion of the products of machines, or 
to work with their hands on the farm 
or at the bench, the situation is altered. 
In such cases, I doubt if occupa- 
tional reasons for the study of litera- 
ture can be adduced which will stand 
the acid of youthful scepticism. Why 
should the future truck driver, shoe 
salesman, bank teller, and assembly line 
foreman read the English classics? Or, 
for that matter, why should the future 
astronomer, protozoologist, or research 
chemist? There is not a shred of evi- 
dence to indicate that a wide ac- 
quaintance with Elizabethan drama, 
for example, will make a man either a 
better astronomer or a better assembly 
line foreman; and it is folly, I believe, 
to argue that it would. A study of 
English literature may or may not, 


however, make a man a better citizen 
of our ideal republic. This is the ques- 
tion we must examine before deciding 
about the role of literature in the gen- 
eral education of the vast majority of 
students who will not enter a learned 
profession or become public servants 
or executives in charge of complex 
undertakings. 

I hazard the opinion that the reasons 
for studying literature when one is 
young and reading “good books” 
when one is old, apart from the voca- 
tional arguments in the foregoing para- 
graphs, are twofold. First, because 
these habits—like the love of the out- 
doors, or painting pictures (as an 
amateur), or taking part in athletics— 
are stabilizing influences of the greatest 
value in the terrific stress of our 
mechanized civilization. Unlike some 
of the less intellectual pleasures (such 
as fishing), they are enduring because 
they are not contingent on uncer- 
tainties. With a good memory, the 
literary or philosophic experience en- 
dures. And, of course, access to books 
in this day and age is about as easy as 
access to food. 

I realize this justification of a study 
of literature can be used only as a rea- 
son why the student should try it out. 
If the exposure doesn’t take, that’s an 
end of it. And with even the best teach- 
ing in the world there will be a great 
many in each generation who are 
immune to this type of enduring satis- 
faction. Indeed, if the forces inherent 
in the present stratification of our 
society were once completely to dis- 
appear, a surprising number of men 
from every income group would leave 
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the library for the ball park, the sea- 
shore, or the lake. 

But the second reason for the study 
of literature by those who are headed 
for all manner of occupations is not 
connected with the personal tastes of 
the individual. Therefore, it has more 
cogency for all American youth. No 
argument is required to convince the 
members of a high school class that 
they are all going to live in a closely 
connected, highly industralized world 
which contains a vast amount of special- 
ized knowledge. As citizens they are 
going to bump up against a complex 
variety of experiences no matter how 
they earn their livelihood. Only on an 
isolated farm in a backward part of 
the country can any of them enjoy the 
simple life of their grandparents, who 
were quite content with a very small 
amount of “book learning.” 

A wise man once said that “to be 
ignorant of what occurred before you 
were born is to be always a child.” To 
be ignorant of the way in which the 
present technological civilization came 
to be is not only to live in perpetual 
bewilderment, but to be at the mercy 
of every man who claims to be giving 
you reasons why this and that are so. 
Literature from one point of view is 
part of the history of the race. It is 
one record—a record no less significant 
because it is written in emotional rather 
than rational terms—of our cultural 
ancestors. It is a part of our past with 
which we must be familiar in order to 
appreciate the present. The significance 
of the dramas, novels, and poems of 
the English-speaking people of the last 
three hundred years for the vast ma- 


jority of our young people lies in their 
ability to help us understand the origins 
of our present civilization. 

To sum up, I suggest that the argu- 
ment for the study of literature in our 
schools may be divided rather sharply 
into two parts. For one group of stu- 
dents who, for social and economic 
reasons and because of innate ability, 
are going to enter the world of af- 
fairs through a university, one set of 
reasons may apply. For them the 
motivation should be essentially pro- 
fessional. For all the others except 
those relatively few who early develop 
a real zest for reading, the argument 
is derived from the basic importance 
of a knowledge of our history (using 
the word in its most general sense). 

All concerned with the future of the 
humanities in the schools might well 
proclaim the fact that since we are 
living in a technical and scientific age, 
some attempt must be made to relate 
the present of this bewildering scene to 
the much more simple past, otherwise 
the whole picture becomes merely a 
series of magic shows. So, to the 
academically slow-minded youth who 
wants to do something practical, the 
appeal of the printed word must be 
an appeal to a story of simple origins 
in order to illuminate an amazing pic- 
ture. Technological history, social his- 
tory, a simplified account of certain 
philosophical ideas, political history, 
and the literature of each age are all 
related. Curiosity, I believe, is more 
widely distributed than innate love of 
literature. It is to curiosity that I should 
turn to bring out in the vast mass of 
our pupils the willingness to immerse 
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themselves in our cultural heritage. 

The equivalent of the social pressure 
of the ruling class tradition that once 
made many a reluctant youth study 
the classics may be at hand in the ob- 
vious bewilderment of so many people 
about the nature of the society in 
which we live. By appealing to the 
curiosity of al] youth about the origins 
of an obviously complex and unintel- 
ligible technological society, we may 
evoke a willingness to learn about the 
past. But the nourishment which is 
provided to satisfy this curiosity must 
be really relevant to the present scene. 
No traditional arguments as to content 
will suffice. By different paths, differ- 
ent types of youth might be led to 
know something of the past as well as 
to envisage the potentialities of the 
future. To the extent that their 
horizons broadened, they would be 
“wiser” as citizens and more stable as 
individuals; they would be less sus- 
ceptible to the calls of modern “‘medi- 
cine men” who like to take advantage 
of the bewilderment of the average 
man in the presence of machines he 
doesn’t understand. 

To those who guard the sacred 
shrines of poesy in our universities or 
without, I venture to say that if this 
practical apology for the Muses be 
treason, make the most of it. Unless 
one wishes to start a discussion of edu- 
cation with certain postulates which 
may not be examined, I see no alterna- 
tive to making every subject prove its 
case; either it must be of value in con- 
nection with a vocation or it must 
contribute to the proper behavior of 
the citizen of our ideal republic of free 


men. Apart from serving these ends, 
no study within the curriculum of 
school or college has relevance for the 
secular education of young Americans 
in this century—no subject can be 
considered as sacred. 

I may insert here, perhaps, a paren- 
thetical note directed at the adjective 
secular used in the preceding sentence, 
If the aims of education are to be de- 
fined not in terms of behavior in this 
world but in terms of another world, 
we must, of course, debate theological 
issues which under our form of govern- 
ment are no business of the state. A not 
inconsiderable number of those who 
recoil with horror from the modern 
approach to education are deeply reli- 
gious people who believe the whole 
concept of secular education to be bad. 
Not that all members of organized 
religious groups, or all people with 
intense religious feeling belong in this 
category. The vast majority of Amer- 
icans of all creeds, I believe, feel that 
public secular education is not only 
possible but highly desirable and in no 
way inconsistent with the work of the 
churches with their youth. For them, 
as for me, there seems no other basis 
on which a nation of so many creeds 
can be united in planning for public 
education. But the minority who reso- 
lutely refuse to agree to a separation 
of education into secular and religious 
parts are often to be found looking 
wistfully down the watershed made 
famous by the names of philosophers 
of other ages. For them, any test of 
education based on an adult’s behavior 
as a citizen is barbarous and wrong. 
With this type of critic of modern 
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trends in education we can only agree 
to disagree as to premises and then beg 
him in the name of truth and justice 
to deal frankly with us at every turn. 
We can only ask that he make explicit 
his basic objections; then at least he 
will not add further confusion to a 
discussion which is so badly in need of 
clarification at this moment in our 
history. 

Now I should like to take a few 
minutes to consider some of the other 
problems of the curricula of the high 
school and the two years beyond. 
Obviously, if there be validity in all 
that I have been saying hitherto, we 
can only consider rather wide gen- 
eralizations; each school, being part of 
a different social situation, will have 
to work out the specific answers for 
itself. Furthermore, to the degree that 
any given high school is a true cross 
section of the country, literature and 
history, for example, will have to be 
presented with a variety of motivating 
forces; the social studies and science, 
likewise, will have to be presented in 
terms of a wide spectrum of occupa- 
tional goals. No one has to spell out 
these truisms to teachers, but they 
can’t be spelled out too often to the 
lay public and those who like to draw 
general blueprints of what our schools 
should teach. A school in which ninety 
per cent of the children come from 
families who hold a union card or 
would be eligible to do so is one thing; 
a school in a well-to-do residential 
suburb is quite another. In the first 
case it is the exceptional boy or girl 
who expects to enter a profession and 
therefore looks forward to a long 


period of further “schooling”; the boy 
with ambition to succeed in the world 
of affairs will normally find his outlet 
by getting a job as soon as the high 
school years are done; truck driving, 
for example, will be an opening for 
those who enjoy speed and that feeling 
of power that comes from handling 
modern machinery. In the second 
school, conditions will be reversed; it 
will be the exceptions who do not plan 
to continue education beyond high 
school, it will be the unusual boy who 
does not expect either to be a profes- 
sional man or to enter industrial life via 
a white-collar job; anyone seriously 
considering truck driving as a career 
would be looked upon as very queer 
indeed. 

Now, to assume that the way the 
two schools teach literature, history, 
political science, ethics, mathematics, 
or natural sciences should be the same 
is like assuming that the diet of a 
lumberman in the North Woods should 
be the same as that of a desk worker 
in a southern city! 


THE HARVARD REPORT AND 
EDUCATION FOR ALL 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


One cannot help having the feeling 
that different descriptions of general 
education at the high school stage are 
the result of focusing attention on dif- 
erent types of public schools, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, focusing 
attention on different types of stu- 
dents. For example, the phrases used 
by my colleagues in Cambridge in 
describing a general education in high 
school seem to me excellent, if one has 
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in mind a school where a large propor- 
tion of every graduating class is headed 
for college. On the other hand, the 
Educational Policies Commission in 
their document, Education for All 
American Youth, are obviously con- 
cerned primarily with the vast ma- 
jority of high school students who are 
going to terminate their formal educa- 
tion either at the end of school or in 
a junior college. Compare the two 
descriptions of general education: the 
Harvard Report reads as follows: “At 
the center of it would be three in- 
evitable areas of man’s life and knowl- 
edge: the physical world, man’s cor- 
porate life, his inner visions and stand- 
ards. .. . In school . . . general educa- 
tion in these three areas should form 
a continuing core for all, taking up at 
least half a student’s time.” The 
authors of Education for All American 
Youth, also talking about a common 
core of general education, describe a 
course entitled “Common Learnings.” 
This course, they declare, should be 
“continuous for all, planned to help 
students to grow in competence as 
citizens of the community and the 
nation; in understanding of economic 
processes and of their roles as pro- 
ducers and consumers; in cooperative 
living in family, school and commun- 
ity; in appreciation of literature and 
the arts; and in use of the English lan- 
guage. Guidance of individual students 
is a chief responsibility of Common 
Learnings teachers.” 

At first sight these two descriptions 
seem to be very different; I say seem to 
be very different, for I believe in real- 
ity they are not far apart. And having 


participated to a slight degree in the 
preparation of one volume (Education 
for All American Youth) and looked 
over the fence at the writing of the 
other, I am, perhaps, in a position to 
judge. If I am correct in my hypothesis 
that, unconsciously at least, the authors 
of the two volumes had in mind two 
different types of students, then the 
two descriptions may almost be merged 
in one. For, if one examines the actual 
content of the two prescriptions as far 
as they are specified in terms of class- 
room work, there is a surprising agree- 
ment as to conventional subjects 
studied. But the subjects are put to- 
gether in a different way, one accord- 
ing to a pattern which corresponds to 
the rational method of handling areas 
of knowledge traditional in our uni- 
versities, the other in terms of stimulat- 
ing the interests of those students who 
have no natural bent for scholarly 
work. As a consequence, the two books 
give somewhat different reasons for 
the need for a common core of gen- 
eral education, and they argue dif- 
ferently as to why certain subjects 
must be included in a course of com- 
mon learnings. Yet, even this difference 
is largely one of emphasis. 

For example, the importance of the 
study of American history is empha- 
sized in both prescriptions, but the 
arguments are couched in words which 
have an appeal for different audiences. 
The Harvard Report states that “The 
aim of such a course is to provide a 
basis for all later study or description 
of American life and society and for 
participation in the work of citizen- 
ship. It should be strongly factual in 
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nature. That is not to say that it should 
consist of lists of dates and presidents. 
Rather, its emphasis should be on the 
careful and even detailed study of 
many of the principal events, move- 
ments, personalities and institutional 
developments in American history.” 
This statement should prove most 
acceptable to professional men and 
business executives particularly in- 
terested in the basic training of men 
who, like themselves, would be uni- 
versity graduates. 

On the other hand, in Education 
for All American Youth, we find a 
supposititious report of a committee 
of teachers explaining what they were 
doing in their course on Common 
Learnings. About American history 
they were supposed to write as follows: 
“Most of our students soon realize that 
they will not make much progress in 
dealing with problems that are rooted 
in the past unless they know some- 
thing about the roots. They see that 
without this knowledge they will 
blunder along and make all sorts of 
mistakes which are quite unnecessary. 
They are ready, therefore, to spend 
practically all of the latter half of the 
year in studying the history of Amer- 
ican civilization. . . . when we teach 
the history of American civilization in 
the eleventh grade we focus it on the 
issues in the life of American people 
today of which our students are most 
keenly aware. Events and movements 
of the past become alive because stu- 
dents are always searching for and 
finding their connections with the 
present. Most of the things students 
learn about the past become useful to 


them at once as aids to intelligent 
action in the present.” 

This specification for a study of 
American civilization might well dis- 
tress the type of citizen who would 
subscribe to the Harvard statement, but 
conversely it would appeal to many 
parents and students for whom the 
other document would seem much too 
academic. To the extent that the ac- 
tual instruction of the students would 
be different according to the two plans 
(and I have no desire to gloss over the 
fact that there are real differences) I 
believe they correspond to a funda- 
mentally different approach by the 
students and the teachers, and these 
two approaches correspond to differ- 
ent vocational aims; they also corre- 
spond to a considerable degree to dif- 
ferent social and economic back- 
grounds, but this by no means need 
be true. It would be my guess that the 
type of course described by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission would 
find a hearty welcome among a cer- 
tain group of students in private 
schools and the high schools in well- 
to-do suburban areas, though there 
might be difficulty with the parents. 
Conversely, I feel sure that for the 
small portion of every class who 
should be recruited for the professions 
the Harvard prescription is the best. 
For youth with high aptitude for 
scholarly work needs as much ac- 
quaintance with literature, history, and 
certain phases of the social sciences as 
time affords. Furthermore, this experi- 
ence should be within the framework 
of the conventional approach of the 
learned world. 
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All of which leads me back to my 
opening remarks. Many a disagree- 
ment about education arises because 
we fail to differentiate in our thinking 
about the needs of different groups. 
This is true even in the area of general 
education. The quarrel among educa- 
tors to which I referred a year ago 
here at Teachers College stems from 
these facts. I venture to close this lec- 
ture, therefore, with two of the six 
suggestions which I at that time made 
as the basis for a truce among educa- 
tors—high school men on the one side 
and college professors on the other. 

Let it be agreed by the professors 
in our colleges and universities that the 
high schools of the country today have 
a job to do which is not to be measured 
primarily in terms of their success or 
failure in the formal education of 
specially gifted youth. But on the other 
hand, let those concerned primarily 
with high school education agree: 
(a) to provide a greater motivation 
among many groups to evolve a higher 


degree of intellectual curiosity; (b) to 
explore more sympathetically the ways 
and means of discovering special talent 
at an early age; and (c) to provide 
better formal instruction for those of 
high scholastic aptitude—all this to be 
accomplished without a segregation 
which might turn the boys and girls 
in question into either prigs or academic 
snobs. 

Along some such lines, it seems to 
me, we may look forward to a united 
front in education. Along some such 
lines we can hope for the development 
of various patterns of general educa- 
tion which are tied together by their 
basic aims. As a contribution towaid 
such unity I venture to close by sub- 
scribing to the doctrines as set forth 
in both volumes to which I have 
referred at length. Armed with Gen- 
eral Education for a Free Society in 
one hand and Education for All 
American Youth in the other, I should 
hope to answer all critics of the future 
of our American schools! 
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EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HE critical period in a young man’s 

life as far as the relation of his 
education to his career is concerned 
lies between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. If he drops out of high 
school, or finishes high school and does 
not go on to college, many roads are 
barred; for example, only with the 
greatest difficulty can he become a 
doctor, lawyer, or engineer. On the 
other hand, if he graduates from a 
four-year liberal arts college, in many 
cases he will consider that his “higher 
education” was thrown away if he 
takes up an occupation largely re- 
cruited from zon-college men. As- 
suming for the moment that all bar- 
riers of economics and geography and 
national origins were swept aside by 
a magic wand, how would a wise 
educator proceed to plan the educa- 
tion of thousands of young men in any 
one of the forty-eight different states? 
Is everyone to go to college? If so, 
what kind of college? If not, on what 
basis are some to be denied “the privi- 
leges of a higher education”? 

Here we must meet head on an 
issue I mentioned earlier in consider- 
ing some of the objections to public 
education as an instrument for provid- 
ing mobility in the social order. Will 
a democracy support a scheme by 
which educational opportunity beyond 


the high school is to be determined 
solely by brains defined in conven- 
tional academic terms? Would not this 
result merely in a cutthroat competi- 
tion among potential members of Phi 
Beta Kappa? How are we to avoid a 
snobbery based on education along- 
side one based on birth? 

To my mind the crux of the prob- 
lem is to be found in such phrases as 
“the privileges of a higher education.” 
If we could eliminate the words 
“higher education” we could at least 
make a start toward thinking more 
clearly about the relation of our col- 
leges to the structure of American so- 
ciety. For the adjective “higher” im- 
plies at once that those who do not go 
to a four-year college are forever on 
a lower plane. And any discerning 
teacher in our secondary schools will 
testify that the social implications of 
“going to college” weigh quite as 
heavily with parents and children as 
does proven aptitude for college work. 
Furthermore, any placement officer of 
a college knows full well that it is a 
rare holder of a bachelor’s degree who 
is anxious to take up as his lifework a 
trade or vocation for which he might 
have been trained in a technical high 
school. 

In the last fifty years in many sec- 
tions of the country the colleges have 
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been considered to no small degree as 
vocational ladders (though many a 
professor would shudder at the term) 
not because of the intellectual content 
of their curricula or the training of the 
mind, but because of the “friends one 
made.” The tendency of management 
to hire as junior executives only college 
men (to which I referred earlier) is 
merely one manifestation of the un- 
defined but very definite recognition 
on the part of ambitious people that 
“without a college education you can- 
not get ahead.” The extent to which 
such ideas confuse our thinking about 
education beyond the high school can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

' Let us, therefore, substitute the word 
“advanced” for “higher” and get 
squared away for a discussion of high 
school and college in terms of the 
basic premise of these lectures: that 
is to say, let us discuss education be- 
yond the high school in terms of the 
ideal of equality of educational op- 
portunity. Instead of raising the ques- 
tion, “Who should be educated?” let 
us rather consider the problem, “How 
long should be the education of the 
members of each vocation?” Of 
course, those who consciously or un- 
consciously reject the premise of work- 
ing toward a more fluid social order 
should stick to the word higher educa- 
tion and underline the adjective. Any- 
one who wishes to solve our educa- 
tional problems along hereditary class 
lines is well advised to support an 
educational pattern in which collegiate 
training is primarily for students who 
can pay for it; this training to be 
suitable both for those who enter the 


professions and for those who are to 
be managers of industry and com- 
merce. Public education would then be 
largely concerned with providing an- 
other type of terminal schooling for 
future clerical workers, still another 
for manual workers, and so on through 
a close-knit stratified social system. 
The exceptionally brilliant boy (meas- 
ured in academic terms) can be taken 
care of under such an arrangement by 
a relatively inexpensive system of 
scholarships, or at least he can in 
theory. 

On the other hand, if we want to 
move toward a more flexible social 
structure, we must consider the final 
years of formal education not as some- 
thing “higher”—a privilege of those 
who can afford to pay, or to be won 
by a few with high scholastic skill— 
but as something open to all who de- 
serve it and need it. And the emphasis 
on the word need is all-important, 
provided we define need in terms of 
subsequent vocation. Therefore, let me 
talk, if I may, about different stages of 
advanced education rather than dif- 
ferent levels of higher education. 

When we are considering education 


‘as a social process we cannot for a 


moment disassociate the training of a 
youth from his future role as an adult. 
If we are to plan our education intel- 
ligently, we must lay out roads which 
lead to fairly definite vocational goals. 
Of course, we must see to it that there 
are many interconnecting paths and 
no insurmountable walls to prevent a 
shift from one road to another. Of 
course, no one expects every boy of 
sixteen with a high I.Q. to decide 
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whether he is to be a doctor or a 
lawyer or go into business, but with 
proper guidance he can each year 
move along an educational route lead- 
ing in the general direction of the 
professions. Even the “purest” educa- 
tor who rejects all discussions of edu- 
cation which do not center around the 
life of the mind would admit that it 
would be a social waste if fifty per cent 
of our law school graduates decided 
each year to study medicine and then 
went on to medical school for four 
years more, or vice versa. After all, life 
is short; by and large one wishes to 
have a youth get into his lifework 
while he is still young; yet one wishes 
the same youth to be equipped with 
as much knowledge and skill as pos- 
sible. The time factor alone requires 
us to plan as carefully as we know how 
for the advanced stages of education. 

If you will grant all this, then it 
seems evident at first sight that cer- 
tain vocations require longer periods 
of formal training than do others. As 
now conceived, public health tops the 
list; medicine and the academic careers 
requiring a Ph.D. in arts or letters are 
next; research in science is not far be- 
hind; then come law and engineering— 
to name only a few of the well- 
recognized professions. All of these 
have demanded, in the past at least, 
four years beyond high school, medi- 
cine usually eight. What the postwar 
pattern will be remains to be seen, but 
the time involved certainly cannot be 
reduced by as much as fifty per cent 
without great loss to the professions. 

Taking as our point of reference 
the years immediately before the war, 
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I believe it is fair to say that the vast 
majority of the graduates of four-year 
liberal arts colleges with high stand- 
ards (or their equivalents within many 
of our universities) looked forward 
either to careers in the professions I 
have named above (and certain others 
closely allied) or else in business. But 
going into business did not mean en- 
tering permanently into the ranks of 
labor; a job on an assembly line or in 
a steel mill as a manual worker was for 
nine-tenths of this group but an ap- 
prenticeship to a white-collar job. 

Now I do not suppose that even a 
world war will alter this situation 
greatly. And those of us who want to 
see our educational system develop in 
the direction of greater democracy 
must take these facts into considera- 
tion. If the four-year colleges are the 
roads to white-collar jobs, particularly 
good jobs in management, as well as 
to the professions, what should be 
the criteria for admission? Clearly, 
scholastic aptitude, necessary for the 
professions, is hardly the test. Further- 
more, it is evident that the present 
method of testing this aptitude in many 
colleges is such that if a parent can 
choose his child’s preparatory school 
irrespective of expense, all but the 
most dull-witted can at least enter col- 
lege. In short, family economic status 
plays a predominant role. 

But suppose we raise the academic 
bars still higher and by improved 
methods of testing sort out the academi- 
cally brilliant from those who have 
been “well prepared for college work.” 
What kind of colleges would we have 
if they were composed only of mem- 
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bers of Phi Beta Kappa? Institutions 
very different from the present we may 
be sure, and quite unsuited for the 
general education of our future pro- 
fessional men. And where would our 
future businessmen (that is, our execu- 
tives, bankers, and independent small 
operators of their own shops and 
stores) obtain that general education 
we all admit they need? 

The more one thinks about this 
phase of education the more difficult 
becomes the task of suggesting how 
we should plan the advanced stages of 
our public education in the United 
States. We seem to be caught on the 
horns of a dilemma: either reject an 
ideal of equality of opportunity 
through education and quietly move 
to make our colleges and universities 
institutions for perpetuating the pres- 
sent social stratification by training 
sons of management and the profes- 
sions for management and the profes- 
sions, or else “have everybody go to 
college.” But what would be the social 
consequences of providing vast num- 
bers of young men with the type of 
education now given in most liberal 
arts colleges? Would not a great many 
believe themselves headed for busi- 
ness jobs only to find these jobs non- 
existent? For there is a limit to the 
number of positions in management 
and in the professions even in an era 


of great prosperity. 
ADVANCED EDUCATION AND 
OUR SOCIAL GOALS 


The ideal pattern for advanced edu- 
cation in the United States can be 
described only after we have answered 
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certain basic social questions. Do we 
or do we not want to move in the 
direction of a more fluid social struc- 
ture with the minimum of visibility? 
If we do, then through education we 
must work toward a society in which 
a great variety of occupations have 
equal social status. To the extent we 
near this goal, the particular type of 
advanced education offered by a four- 
year college has no special appeal to 
the socially ambitious. To the extent 
we move in this direction, we reverse 
one of the currents now flowing in 
our educational network. For there is 
perhaps no better example of the inter- 
action of educational and other social 
forces than in the development of the 
prestige of an occupation by giving it 
academic standing. 

Slowly, and in spite of the resistance 
of the older universities, the careers for 
which a university prepares a man 
have increased in number in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, until in the 
second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury we find in the United States a 
bewildering number of “practical sub- 
jects” which in most academic centers 
appear to be on a par with the ancient 
disciplines of law and medicine. Uni- 
versities under both public and private 
control have arranged curricula and 
granted degrees in increasing numbers 
to men and women preparing for a 
wide variety of occupations. The 
word profession, in danger of being 
stretched beyond the elastic limit, was 
long ago supplemented by the term 
semi-profession. 

For the first forty years of this 
century, both the enrollments and the 
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diversity of training increased each 
decade. But soon the voice of harsh 
critics was heard throughout the land. 
Able and distinguished citizens became 
alarmed at this transformation of the 
idea of a university in American hands. 
When you once abandon the concept 
of a university as a home of learning, 
a place where the life of the mind is 
to be cultivated at all costs, you have 
destroyed our centers of higher educa- 
tion, they declared. But in spite of 
these strictures the development pro- 
ceeded on its way. One of our oldest 
universities strengthened its school of 
business administration in the 1920’s, 
and established a school of public ad- 
ministration in the 1930’s. Another 
continued to give degrees in forestry 
and nursing. Privately controlled uni- 
versities in our urban areas were as 
catholic in their offerings as any in- 


stitutions supported by the state. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The forces of American democracy 
have taken the European idea of a 
university and utterly transformed it; 
this transformation is no less significant 
because it has been to a large degree 
unconscious. We in the academic 
world have been at times loath to 
admit this fact; nor have we always 
frankly acknowledged the basic rea- 
son, namely, that American parents 
fortunately placed as to geography and 
income insisted that their children 
should all receive an education the 
social equivalent of that of the lawyer 
or the doctor. They insisted that de- 
grees and academic hoods should be 
as much the right of the son who went 
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into his father’s business as of the one 
who graduated in engineering. In 
other words, the dominant position of 
the traditional learned professions was 
not only threatened but overthrown 
within the universities themselves. How 
this was possible and by what means 
it was accomplished is another story 
which I hope some day an historian 
will tell. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
American university is as different 
from the nineteenth century Con- 
tinental universities as the Renaissance 
universities of Italy and the Nether- 
lands were different from those of the 
Middle Ages. Personally I think the 
basic philosophy which unconsciously 
has shaped the growth of the modern 
American university is sound, for it is 
none other than a philosophy hostile 
to the supremacy of a few vocations; 
it is a philosophy moving toward the 
social equality of all useful labor. I 
say unconsciously because the motivat- 
ing force for more than one increase 
in a university’s offering has been a 
desire to raise the prestige of an oc- 
cupation and thereby increase not de- 


crease the total social differentiation. — 


But the farther the movement pro- 
ceeded the more evident was the out- 
come. When a club embraces too many 
members, its claim to exclusiveness dis- 
appears overnight. 

What is to be done about it? Turn 
back the clock and have the typical 
American university once again be- 
come concerned only with the tradi- 
tional professions and training scholars 
and research workers in the pure 
sciences? As impossible as undesirable, 
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though there are a few privately con- 
trolled institutions which still hew 
fairly closely to the orthodox line. 
Expand our universities another ten- 
fold and take in essentially all the 
graduates of our high schools for four 
years of advanced education of one 
sort or another at public expense? Al- 
most impossible, certainly highly in- 
efficient, and probably highly undesir- 
able. 


ADVANCED GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION TO BE PROVIDED 
LOCALLY 


The solution appears rather to be 
in the direction of a vast development 
of local centers for advanced educa- 
tion beyond high school. Already we 
have many such institutions in certain 
states, usually designated as junior col- 
leges, and plans for the establishment 
of a greater number still; in some 
localities the older teachers colleges 
(themselves outgrowths of normal 
schools) are being transformed into 
junior colleges. Here we have the most 
exciting area of educational activity 
and one that holds great promise for 
the future. Here we need to think 
through our problems with great care, 
and examine the relation of these in- 
stitutions to the total educational pic- 
ture with both rigour and imagination. 

At the risk of wearisome repetition, 
I should like to emphasize again that 
this problem is one that cannot be 
solved or even stated in national terms 
except in a very general way. The 
specific pattern must be evolved 
locally; it will vary from state to state 
and within a state from town to town, 


and, of course, the needs of a rural 
community or even a small city are 
very different from those of a large 
urban area. 

But there are some general con- 
siderations which can certainly govern 
our thinking. The fundamental premise 
must be derived from a hard economic 
fact, namely, that the major cost of 
advanced education, if the student is 
away from home, is board and lodging. 
Therefore, I assume that if we are to 
expand at public expense educational 
opportunity beyond the high school, 
the education should as far as possible 
be provided locally. To envisage using 
public funds to provide four or even 
two years of free board and room for 
any considerable fraction of our high 
school graduates is to envisage a vast 
and needless expenditure of public 
money. On the other hand, to provide 
two years of education beyond high 
school for as many as fifty per cent 
if they live at home is by no means an 
extravagant undertaking. 

What sort of education should be 
provided in these local centers? How 
should they be organized? What 
should be their relation to the orthodox 
four-year liberal arts college, to our 
universities and technical schools? In 
Education for All American Youth 
one finds depicted a provision for 
advanced education in a rural area of 
200 square miles by means of a con- 
solidated secondary school which em- 
braces Grades VII through XIV (ages 
12 through 19). This school, which 
draws its students from 4000 families 
on farms, 1000 in one town, and 1000 
in four other villages, is to be so organ- 
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ized as to give opportunity for those 


‘who wish to continue their studies 


ond the end of the conventional 


high school (Grade XII). To quote 
from the document in question: “Half 


or more of the students’ time in Grades 
XIII and XIV is spent in study and 

ctice related to occupations, in- 
cluding productive work under school 
supervision. Vocational education in 
these two upper grades is directed to- 
ward three purposes: to build all- 
round proficiency in the broad oc- 
cupational fields of farm and village; 
to equip students with knowledge of 


the sciences and mathematics relevant 


to their occupations, so that they can 
meet new problems and improve their 
practices after they leave school; and 
to help each student more fully to 
understand the place of his or her oc- 
cupation in the contemporary economy 
and culture.” For the relatively small 
number of students who wish to con- 
tinue their education after Grade XIV 
through college or professional school, 
a program is to be mapped out which 
fits the particular plans and needs of 
each student. These boys and girls who 
hope to become physicians, teachers, 
lawyers, clergymen, engineers, nurses, 
or research scientists are a small but 
exceedingly important group. They 
may number “not more than 20 in each 
class of six times the number” for the 
type of community in question, but 
among them is found a high propor- 
tion of youth of superior intelligence 
and unusual capacity for leadership. 
In outlining a plan for advanced 
education in a typical large American 
city, however, the Educational Policies 
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Commission recommends a different 
method of handling post-high school 
students. A “community institute” is 
envisaged as providing for those who 
wish to continue education in Grades 
XIII and XIV (youths 18 and 19 years 
of age). This institute is to take care 
of the students who come from the city 
itself, but is also “the only institution 
of its kind in an area of some 3000 
square miles with a population of some 
170,000 people excluding that of the 
city, and therefore approximately one- 
third of its students will come from 
the twelve high schools of this tribu- 
tary area.” 

There are five groups of students 
who might be expected to attend such 
a community institute. (1) Those who 
want to prepare for “various tech- 
nical and semi-professional occupations 
which require all the training the high 
schools can give and one or two years 
in addition; for example, (future) ac- 
countants, draftsmen, laboratory tech- 
nicians, dietitians, assistants in doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices, and managers of 
various businesses.” (2) Those who 
wish further training in the occupa- 
tions for which high schools provide 
the basic preparation. As examples of 
such occupations the report mentions 
“machine shop, metal trades, retail 
selling, office management, automobile 
and airplane mechanics, and the various 
building trades.” One or two years 
spent by such a student at a com- 
munity institute would “extend his 
mastery of basic operations, enlarge his 
knowledge of related science and 
mathematics, secure more practical 
work experience, and advance his 
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understanding of economic processes 
and industrial and labor relations.” 
(3) Those who look forward to pro- 
fessional trai in umiversities or 
technical schools but for various 
reasons prefer to take the first two 
years’ work while living at home. (4) 
Those who wish “to round out their 
general education before entering em- 
ployment or becoming homemakers.” 
In addition, “there is yet a fifth group,” 
the authors say, “composed of adults 
and older youths, mostly employed, 
who no longer attend school full time, 
but wish to continue their education 
during their free hours. Their interests 
are wide and varied. Some spring from 
their daily work, some from their civic 
activities, some from their use of leisure 
time, and some simply from the desire 
to ‘keep on going’.” It is suggested 
that some of the students will enroll 
in the regular institute courses but a 
majority will attend evening classes 
which are organized especially for 
them. These classes might meet any- 
where in the city but would all be a 
part of the community institute pro- 
gram which is planned as the school 
system’s agency of adult education. 
Such in very brief outline is the 
recommendation contained in Educa- 
tion for All American Youth as regards 
the program for boys and girls of eight- 
een and nineteen. Certainly my sum- 
mary of this detailed plan does much 
less than justice to the authors: I can 
only refer any who are not familiar 
with the book to the original document. 
Along some such lines, both in rural 
areas and in cities, we may hope for the 
further evolution of our American sys- 


tem of education. One looks to a con- 
siderable expansion of the numbers of 
youth of eighteen and nineteen who 
are continuing formal education on a 
part-time or full-time basis; one looks 
forward to this type of education be- 
ing given to a large degree locally; 
one looks forward to a diverse pro- 
gram of instruction to be offered to 
a heterogeneous group bound together 


. by the common social activities of the 


school (“there is no aristocracy of 
‘subjects’ in the curriculum . . . mathe- 
matics and mechanics, art and agricul- 
ture, history and home making are all 
peers,” to quote again from Education 
for All American Youth); and finally 
one looks forward to such wide educa- 
tional opportunity coupled with wise 
guidance as to allow each student to 
obtain as lengthy an education as he 
or she may need. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
GUIDANCE 


At this point I must say a word or 


two about the all-important subject of 
guidance or counselling. It can be 
argued that really effective counselling 
is the keystone of the arch of a wide- 
spread educational system dedicated to 
the principle of equality of oppor- 


tunity. For in a democracy, unlike in | 


a totalitarian state, youth cannot be 
forced into what the authorities con- 
sider the appropriate groove of ad- 
vanced education. No, in this republic 
of free men, no official can decree what 
line of study must be pursued. Though 
public opinion might well be aware 
of the fact that the number of doctors 
should be greatly increased, yet the 
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state is powerless (and should be) to 
order the most promising youths with 
scientific talent into the study of medi- 
cine. There is even a strong popular 
feeling of resentment against any tend- 
ency of educational authorities to tell 
boys and girls what they cannot study. 
Any idea of telling them what they 
must study of a specialized nature 
would be thrown out of court by the 
American public without a hearing. 

Yet if we consider a thousand boys 
and girls, we all know how wide is 
the spread of ability among them and 
how varied are the talents. For the 
welfare of youth as well as for the 
welfare of the country, the varied 
talents should be developed in dif- 
ferent ways. Some individuals in this 
group, to find their most useful and 
satisfying place, need but little formal 
education beyond high school. Some, 
however, should have many further 
years of intensive training. 

How is this sorting out process to 
be accomplished? The answer is by 
the democratic method of enlighten- 
ment and persuasion. To quote from 
Education for All American Youth 
once again, “the keystone of the school 
program is guidance—personal as- 
sistance to individual boys and girls in 
making their plans and decisions about 
careers, education, employment, and 
all sorts of personal problems. 

“Guidance is no mechanical process, 
whereby counselors and teachers sort 
out boys and girls as a grading ma- 
chine sorts apples. . . . Guidance is 
rather the high art of helping boys 
and girls to plan their own actions 
wisely, in the full light of all the facts 
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that can be mustered about themselves 
and about the world in which they 
will work and live. . . . Important new 
factors enter into guidance as boys 
and girls move into the later teens. 
During the years just ahead, most of 
these youth will make plans and de- 
cisions with far-reaching effects on 
their lives. They will have to decide 
what occupations they are going to 
enter; whether they will stay in the 
. . . district or move away; what edu- 
cation they want and where to get it; 
when to go to work, where, and at 
what jobs; whether to marry soon 
or wait a few years; and so on. For each 
decision, plans must be formulated and 
carried out.” 


RECRUITING THE PROFESSIONS 


In my remarks about education 
beyond the high school, I have so far 
laid great emphasis on those who are 
not going to enter the professions. I 
have done so because to my mind the 
proper advanced education of this 
group is the major educational prob- 
lem of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. Nevertheless there are 
very important questions before the 
country which concern the profes- 
sional group. Are we recruiting the 
best talent available for law, medicine, 
engineering and the sciences, for ex- 
ample; are we educating for these 
professions in such a way as to pro- 
duce broad gauge citizens as well as 
efficient specialists? 

American public opinion as voiced 
by the press and translated into action 
by elected representatives has been 
very loath until recently to admit the 
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reality of talent. Only in matters con- 
nected with organized sport does the 
average American think clearly and 
realistically about the significance of 
innate ability. Countless parents con- 
demn schools, colleges, and universities 
because their offspring are not being 
transformed into doctors and lawyers 
of great promise; but very few con- 
demn the athletic director and his 
coaches because a son failed to develop 
into an All-American football player; 
and fewer still expect the college to 
make even an average athlete out of a 
frail and badly coordinated youth. 
Yet when it comes to studies, parents 
and children often expect the school 
and college to accomplish the equiva- 
lent of turning a cripple into a football 
player. And for this attitude the edu- 
cational fraternity must take its share 
of blame. Every teacher worth his or 
her salt has to take a roseate view of 
both the potentialities of the pupils 
and the transforming power of educa- 
tion. Furthermore, friends and sup- 
porters of various schools and colleges, 
who in this century have wanted either 
more public funds, or more students, 
or more gifts (or all three), have quite 
consciously fostered the idea that edu- 
cation can work miracles. As a re- 
sult of all this muddy thinking, the 
reality of intellectual talent is all too 
often denied by the average Ameri- 
can citizen. 

What has been called the “Jackson- 
ian tradition” in American thinking, 
combined with the propaganda of cer- 
tain educators, has spread the idea that 
any American child can if he wants, 
with the aid of proper education, be- 


come anything he desires. The 

fact that so-called higher education, 
particularly in the institutions with the 
highest standards and greatest reputa- 
tion, has been available to a 
degree only to the children of the 
upper income groups has made suspect 
the whole process of professional edu- 
cation. By denying the reality of intel- 
lectual talent, the “Jacksonian demo- 
crat” can also minimize the significance 
of professional training. Neither 
“brains” nor wealth determines which 
men get ahead in this American democ- 
racy, he declares; the only thing that 
counts, this sturdy individualist would 
maintain, is will power. And in spite 
of the historic connection between the 
mores of the U.S.A. and the doctrine 
of predestination, most Americans are 
quite convinced that each man’s will 
is free. 

We meet here a social phenomenon 
of great interest and one that has 
played an important role in the de- 
velopment of the United States. One 
of the most baffling experiences for a 
foreigner is to encounter this strain 
in our thinking; it seems to him the 
democracy of the “levellers” of three 
centuries ago; it seems equalitarianism 
gone wild. To assume that the grad- 
uate of a night law school is just as 
well trained as one who has won 
honors at a famous university school 
of law seems to a foreign scholar 
either ludicrous or disastrous. Yet, 
while admitting that this American 
blindness to differences in ability and 
training along professional lines has 
worked much evil in the past, I be- 
lieve it has been a healthy symptom 
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of the vitality of our democratic life. 
Such levelling doctrines were the 
antibodies supplied unconsciously by 
the body politic to counteract the 
claims of those who had enjoyed “the 
privileges of a higher education.” Here 
we have one of the instinctive defense 
mechanisms of American democracy 
at work to guard against the ascend- 
ency of a privileged group. 

There may be some who think I am 
stretching a long bow in thus ascrib- 
ing to the American electorate a prej- 
udice against high standards of pro- 
fessional training, and breaking the 
bow perhaps in relating this prejudice 
to a general social and political phi- 
losophy. If so, I only ask the skep- 
tics to try to persuade a legislative 
group in Washington or a number of 
state capitals as to the desirability of 
finding intellectual talent and educat- 
ing this talent at government expense. 
I ask the same skeptics to look at the 
recorded debates on the state approval 
of medical schools with inadequate 
staffs and low standards. The fact that 
so many of our elected representatives 
are lawyers has had an important bear- 
ing on educational legislation. Because 
some men of great native ability have 
been successful in the practice of law 
even on the basis of very poor prepara- 
tion, the false conclusion has been 
drawn that law schools with high 
standards are either unimportant or a 
positive evil. And by analogy the same 
argument has been advanced regarding 
medical and scientific training. 

Clearly the remedy for the evil 
which has evoked this democratic de- 
fense response—the evil of inequality 
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of educational opportunity—is not to 
deny the reality of talent or the sig- 
nificance of superior advanced educa- 
tion, but to provide funds so that the 
boy of real talent may get as good an 
education as he needs. And to meet the 
argument that the job of the colleges 
and universities is to make anyone who 
has the “will power” a first-rate law- 
yer, doctor, engineer, or scientist, one 
must daily educate the American 
people about the realities of human 
nature. In such education the analogy 
with athletics to which I have already 
referred is not without its value. But 
equally important is the emphasis on 
the social equality of a great variety 
of occupations. As matters seem to be 
moving now, the economic rewards 
are no longer at all commensurate with 
the length of advanced education (if 
they ever were). Is it too Utopian to 
hope that we can look forward to the 
day when in a typical American high 
school boys and girls will determine 
their future educational plans largely 
in terms of their ability and their real 
interests, not in terms of parental 
wishes or of monetary and social am- 
bitions? Is it totally unrealistic to hope 
that those concerned with our colleges 
and universities will cease advertising 
their brand of education by subtly 
(and sometimes not too subtly) imply- 
ing that there are no transformations 
of human nature beyond their powers? 


THE G.I. BILL 


During the past two years the dis- 
cussion of the education of the veteran 
has illustrated in a most striking 
fashion the current confusion in our 
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thinking. As a result we have what 
may be called an educational bonus 
law. The length of education to which 
a veteran is entitled at government ex- 
pense is to be measured by his length 
of service. Clearly the whole philos- 
ophy back of such a provision is that 
education, like cash, is something to 
be given as a reward; the longer you 
have served your country, the greater 
the privilege to which you are entitled. 
As long as we regard education be- 
yond high school as a special privilege, 
just so long will we have this type of 
legislation. 

President Roosevelt’s committee on 
the postwar education of the service- 
man analyzed the problem clearly: 
their report laid down the basic prin- 
ciple that the education of the veteran 
was not to be a bonus for the indi- 
vidual but something the Federal Gov- 
ernment should finance for the good 
of the entire country. They recom- 
mended an optional year of education 
at Federal expense ‘for everyone (a 
sort of trial year as it were) and then 
further education only for selected 
individuals headed for vocations which 
required prolonged formal training 
and which had a deficit of men. These 
thoroughly sound principles received 
very little support even among pro- 
fessional educators and almost none 
among laymen. Those who criticized 
the present law and advocated the 
adoption of the President’s commit- 
tee’s premises were met by such de- 
risive questions as: Selected men— 
selected by whom? For what? On 
what basis? Who in this free country 
~ has the right to tell any veteran what 


he can or can’t study? Or, as one Con- 
gressman said to me, “Every young 
man in the United States has a right 
to make a fool of himself by studyi 
something he isn’t able to handle,” to 
which I replied by the counter ques- 
tion, “Even at government expense?” 
Legislation, like water, cannot rise 
higher than its source. In the present 
state of public opinion (or perhaps I 
should say public confusion), the 
chances of getting Congress to enact a 
wiser educational section of the G.I. 
Bill are slim indeed. Ideally we could 
imagine a G.I. Bill which provided 
one year of education for everyone— 
to try out his intellectual prowess, so 
to speak—and then as many more years 
of advanced study as was required for 
the professional training contemplated. 
State Boards, we can imagine, could 
select fairly and reasonably intelli- 


gently those most likely to succeed in — 


the study of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, and advanced work in the arts 
and sciences. I am firmly convinced 
that such a system could be made to 
work in this country to great advan- 
tage to the nation. But the adoption of 
any such scheme is out of the question 
at the present time. 

The results of the G.I. Bill will be 
interesting to watch. By and large, it 
will do a great deal of good for there 
can be no doubt that the present law 
is much better than a law without edu- 
cational benefits. On the other hand, 
as has been pointed out by many, we 
must expect some unfortunate results. 
We can only hope that, by and large, 
a conscientious job of guidance and 
counselling will be done and that the 
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employment situation will be so favor- 
able that there will be no undue pres- 
sure sending back to formal study 
young men who had much better get 
on with a job. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory out- 
come of the discussion of the educa- 
tion of the veterans, I am optimistic 
about the future; clarification of pro- 
fessional and public thinking about the 
matter is sure to come. In the first 
place, questioning and skepticism about 
education which is now so rampant 
will act as a corrective force tending 
to eliminate some of the improper 
claims of so-called higher education. 
But most important of all, I believe, 
will be the emphasis which we must 
place on professional training in the 
sciences, pure and applied, including 
medicine. Whether we like it or not 
(and most verbal-minded people over 
thirty do ot like it) we are living in 
an age of science and technology. Able 
doctors, engineers, research physicists 
and chemists, to give just a few ex- 
amples, are going to be demanded by 
the public and in greater numbers than 
before. 

Now, it just so happens that the 
professional training in the sciences 
can be correlated with subsequent pro- 
fessional success in a much more strik- 
ing manner than can training in the 
majority of fields where verbal-mind- 
edness plays a greater role. Just be- 


cause the target at which the engineer . 


or scientist aims is relatively clear-cut, 
one can judge his shooting accurately. 
He is expected to perform profession- 
ally and is judged in this way. Now 
exactly the same thing is true in law, 
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but this is not recognized outside of 
professional circles. The public is con- 
fused because so many lawyers act in 
a non-professional capacity, as politi- 
cians or as industrial executives; and 
in these latter capacities it is not in- 
tellectual brilliance but integrity and 
human sympathy—qualities so impor- 
tant but so hard to assess—that are of 
predominant importance. So the suc- 
cess story of the boy “who did badly 
in his studies,” got his law in a night 
school, and now is an _ outstandin 
public servant is paraded daily before 
our eyes to confuse our thinking. In 
science, such parallel cases are in mod- 
ern times nonexistent; even the man in 
the street now realizes that we are not 
living in the age of Edison. Therefore, 
I believe the public will support a na- 
tional approach to scientific profes- 
sional education including medicine. 
Let me consider briefly the complex 
problem of the relation of the Federal 
government to education. The con- 
cept of the individual states as the edu- 
cational sovereign units is basic to the 
further development of our system of 
public education, including the educa- 
tion of boys and girls two years be- 
yond high school. Federal aid to edu- 
cation, including aid to general college 
education, should flow to the states 
without restrictions or control. But 
when we come to preparation for a 
profession we encounter an entirely 
different situation. The social factors 
influencing the practice of the pro- 
fessions are to a large extent national; 
the coherence of each profession is 
largely on a national basis. To be sure, 
state laws still determine the qualifica- 
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tions for practice in many instances, 
but more and more the leaders of the 
professions tend to regard the differ- 
ences in the state standards as an- 
achronisms. The leading professional 
schools draw students from all over 
the country and the graduate may 
find his permanent home in a section 
of the United States far distant from 
his origin. 

For all these reasons, it seems desir- 
able to distinguish clearly between 
professional education and other types 
of advanced education when consider- 
ing the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In general, Congress should 
finance education only by grants to 
the states to be spent as they may de- 
termine. But if Congress were to ap- 
propriate money for the support of a 
system of scholarships to widen the 
base from which the professions are 
recruited, such action would not vio- 
late the principle of local autonomy of 
public education. Federal scholarships 
for university students would not 
jeopardize the principles of state re- 
sponsibility for public education. The 
arguments in favor of such a system 
of Federal aid for high school gradu- 
ates have been marshalled in the re- 
port of Dr. Vannevar Bush to the 
President entitled, “Science the End- 
less Frontier.” They have been pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee con- 
sidering the Magnuson and Kilgore 
bills. 

Dr. Bush was concerned only with 
answering certain questions raised by 
President Roosevelt. Therefore, he and 
his advisers were not in a position to 
consider the problem of recruiting for 


professions other than those embraced 
in the term “research . scientists,” 
Clearly, however, the future of medi- 
cine and medical research depends 
quite as much on the calibre of the 
young recruits as does physics or 
chemistry. And I am inclined to think 
that the evidence indicates that the 
present situation is more unsatisfacto 
in medicine than in any other profes- 
sion. 


THE NEEDS OF THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 


The training of a physician and sur- 
geon today is a very expensive busi- 
ness, whoever foots the bill. It is both 
costly and time-consuming. For the 
pre-clinical work, expensive labora- 
tories and equipment are required; for 
the clinical work, extensive hospital 
facilities with many patients must be 
at hand. This last point is often not 
appreciated by the layman. You sim- 
ply couldn’t set up a first-rate medical 
school in an isolated small city with 
all the money in the world; there 
wouldn’t be patients enough in the 
hospital to provide the requisite teach- 
ing material. That medical schools have 
developed only in those large com- 
munities where there are hospitals and 
patients is no accident. The number of 
these schools cannot be increased be- 
yond certain limits. The number of 
students in each school likewise prob- 
ably can be increased only slightly 
without seriously reducing the amount 
of experience with patients which the 
profession now deems the minimun 
to be required for an M.D. degree. 
Furthermore, as everyone knows, 
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graduation from a medical school is 
by no means the end of a doctor’s 
training; the young graduate must 
serve many months of internship be- 
fore he is considered qualified to be 
on his own; indeed, if he is to become 
a specialist it is a question not of 
months but of years of further ap- 
prenticeship. 

We are very proud of the present 
high standard in medical education in 
this country and we boast of the great 
strides in medical practice that have 
gone hand in hand with the raising of 
these standards. But let us not dodge 
the fact that as a consequence of our 
raising our sights, we are now in a 

ition where we cannot increase 
greatly the number of men trained 
each year in this very superior manner. 
And furthermore, this training re- 
quires a long period of advanced study, 
a minimum of seven years beyond high 
school (two in college, four in medi- 
cal school, one as an intern) and for 
many as much as ten or twelve. Quite 
apart from the fact that the tuition 
fees in the leading medical schools are 
relatively high, living expenses for this 
long period of years mean a con- 
siderable financial outlay. The medical 
student today is much too occupied 
with his work to be able to take on 
part-time employment. Working one’s 
way through a medical school, except 
in unusual circumstances, is a hazard 
to physique and nerves. The result is 
that the profession is being recruited, 
by and large, from a relatively small 
portion of the population. With the 
exception of the urban boy who can 
live at home (to whom I have referred 


more than once already), the medical 
student of today must almost of neces- 
sity come from the upper income 
groups. By this one does not mean he is 
rich, of course, as the word is com- 
monly used, but he or his family must 
have some financial resources. The 
number of medical students who were 
not living at home and who came from 
families with an income of less than 
$5,000 a year before the war must 
have been very small. And let us re- 
member at that time (1941) 2.3 per 
cent of the families of the country 
received incomes of $5,000 a year or 
greater. 

The importance to the country of 
recruiting the medical profession from 
a large pool of capable young men is 
obvious. The qualities that make a man 
a good doctor are hard to gauge; per- 
haps in none of the traditional profes- 
sions is the selection of candidates on a 
more uncertain basis. Although in the 
prewar years there were twice as many 
candidates as there were openings in 
the medical schools (and the leading 
schools were oversubscribed man 
fold), there is a good deal of dissatis- 
faction with the quality of each class. 
The top men are excellent, of course, 
but the spread of ability between 
them and the rest is far too great. One 
cannot help believing that a much 
wider basis for the recruiting of the 
profession would improve the quality. 
To this end a system of Federal schol- 
arships, it would seem to me, should 
be instituted. The national need is, I 
believe, clear, and though selection 
would be more difficult than with the 
sciences, with patience and hard work 
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an equitable and feasible scheme could 


surely be evolved. 


- In the few moments which now 
remain of this, the last of my three 
lectures, I shall recapitulate my argu- 
ments. And in so doing try to reconcile 
what some of you may have felt was a 
certain inconsistency between them. 
My first lecture argued for mini- 
mizing all social and economic differ- 
entiation. Yet in my second lecture I 
suggested that we could not consider 
general education apart from voca- 
tional goals, and that any realistic sur- 
vey of the present situation shows 
vocational goals to be closely related 
to the social and economic family 
background. And in the last lecture 
I have favored the doctrine of the so- 
cial equality of all useful labor, yet 
shown considerable concern with the 
recruitment of only one type of tal- 
ented youth, namely, those needed by 


the professions. 


To charges of carrying water on 
both shoulders I should reply that is 
inherent in my method of approach. 
For my objective has been twofold: 
first, to show how we may examine 
public education in the light of our 
knowledge of the present structure of 
American society; and second, to set 
goals which we must reach if we are 
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to modify the present structure in the 
direction I believe essential in order 
to stabilize this industrial democracy 
of free men. I have, therefore, spoken 
frankly of the stratified nature of our 
society and at the same time expressed 
the hope that the layers may be made 
less rigid and less visible by suitable 
changes in our educational system. In 
short, I have tried at one and the same 
time to be both an analyst of a social 
process and an advocate of change. To 
me there is nothing inconsistent in 
combining the two attitudes. Indeed, 
one might be inclined to question 
whether or not a person could think 
clearly about education without hav- 
ing formulated a social philosophy on 
the one hand and probed into the 
realities of our social situation on the 
other. Whether or not my own en- 
deavor has been successful in these 
directions, I shall have to leave to the 
judgment of this audience. 

Finally I must express my deep ap- 
preciation to Dean Russell and the 
Faculty of Teachers College for the 
privilege of thinking aloud on Public 
Education and the Structure of Amer- 
ican Society—a subject which I ven- 
ture to believe is not only of interest 
to teachers and professors, but of 
significance for the future of the nation. 
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Supervision: 7, 46, 86, 292 
Surveys: 268 
In 
Elmont, N. Y.: 239 
New York city: 73 
Newark, N. J.: 31 
North Tarrytown, N. Y.: 325 
Rutherford, N. J.: 71, 246 
Springfield, Mass.: 113 
Vermont: 72 


Syria: 354 
Talladega college, Talladega, Ala.: 342 


Teacher tenure: 274 
Teacher training: 58, 92, 162, 272 
Aeronautics: 126 
Arithmetic: 190 
Elementary teachers: 22, 61, 127, 224 
Home economics: 174, 181 
In 
Arkansas: 367 
China: 347 
Colorado: 132 
Connecticut: 181 
Florida: 47 
Georgia: 89 
Illinois: 66, 142, 291, 316 
Indiana: 9 
Kentucky: 360 
Louisiana: 186 
Michigan: 349 
Minnesota: 190, 243 
Mississippi: 68 
New Jersey: 213 
New York state: 179, 231 
Ohio: 20, 255 
Pennsylvania: 22, 232 
Texas: 278 
Virginia: 4, 224 
Washington, D. C.: 174 
In-service: 47, 56, 68, 149, 189, 243, 350 
Latin language: 66 
Mathematics: 190 
Music: 365, 367 
Physical education: 110, 255, 299 
Rural schools: 19, 186, 278, 316 
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Secondary teachers: 20, 56, 142, 347 
Teachers 
Certification: 335 
Elementary schools: 171 
Retirement and pensions 
New Haven, Conn.: 60 
Salaries: 197 
Secondary schools: 56 
Selection and appointment: 183, 360 
Supply and demand: 35 
Teachers’ associations: 108 
Teachers college, Columbia university, New 
York city: 17, 43, 110, 127, 199, 299, 329 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
Aviation education research group, 
New York city: 126 
Teachers colleges and normal schools: 89, 
123, 211, 231, 324, 348 
Curriculum: 83, 254 
Tenafly, N. J.: 88 
Tennessee valley authority: 169 
Tennis: 1 
Texas: 150, 230, 264, 278 
Texas college, Tyler, Texas: 278 
Texas. Department of public safety: 155 
Texas. State college for women, Denton, 
Texas: 264 
Thailand: 27 
Theological education: 23 
Toledo. University, Toledo, Ohio: 244 
Topology: 46 
Travel study courses: 16 
Trumpet: 67 
Tulsa, Okla.: 209, 269 


Union college, Schenectady, N. Y.: 58 
United States 
Army: 2 
Army air corps: 79 
Civil aeronautics administration: 126 
History 
Bibliography: 48 
National youth administration: 168 
Navy 
V-12 program: 134 
Units of work: 353 
Universities and colleges: 30, 51, 195, 203, 
252, 303, 307, 320, 329 


In 
Alabama: 233, 342 
Arkansas: 178, 367 
California: 50 
Canada: 200 
China: 54, 204, 235, 361 
Colorado: 132 
Connecticut: 181 
Georgia: 163 
Hongkong: 180 
Illinois: 291 
India: 298 
Indiana: 214 
Kentucky: 360 
Louisiana: 186 
Maryland: 308 
Massachusetts: 57, 317, 362 
Michigan: 349 
Minnesota: 76 
Mississippi: 68 
New Jersey: 14 
New York city: 43, 110, 134, 270, 299, 
329, 346, 365 
New York state: 39, 179 
North Carolina: 326 
Ohio: 255, 283 
Oklahoma: 8 
Pennsylvania: 232, 364 
Texas: 264, 278 
Vermont: 271 
Virginia: 4, 244 
Washington, D. C.: 152 


Vermont: 18, 72, 149, 271 

Vermont. University, Burlington, Vt.: 271 
Virginia: 4, 224 

Vocational education: 33, 146, 153 
Vocational guidance: 107, 112, 146 


Wallkill state prison, Wallkill, N. Y.: 170 

Ward college, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 207 

Washington, D. C.: 152, 174 

Wayne university, Detroit, Mich.: 349 

West, the: 369 

West Orange, N. J.: 253 

Westchester co., N. Y.: 141, 332 

Western Maryland college, Westminster, 
Md.: 308 
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Westwood, Calif.: 118 
Wheeling, W. Va.: 216 
White Plains, N. Y.: 293 
Winnetka, Ill.: 102 
Women 

Health: 128, 255 


Workshops: 74 


World war, 1939— and education: 39, 173, 


York, Pa.: 193 
Youth: 72, 99, 146, 376 


| 
184 
Wyoming: 355 
Yenching university, China: 235 
Yonkers, N. Y.: 269 
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Departmental Notes 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Proressor Paul R. Mort spoke before the 
Passiac County, N. J., School Boards Asso- 
ciation October 25. In his speech, Professor 
Mort stressed the unparalleled opportunity 
which the teacher with a “seeing eye” for 
bringing out hidden talents in children 
possesses in the metropolitan school system. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation 


An address, “The ‘Needs’ Approach to the 


Social Studies,” was given by Dr. Ruth 
Cunningham before the Elementary Divi- 
sion of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in Milwaukee, Wis., on Nov. 23. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor I. L. Kandel spoke before the 
assembly of Trenton State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J., October 16. His topic 
was “Problems of International Education.” 
He was also a speaker at a dinner con- 
ference of American and Canadian educa- 
tors in Cleveland, Ohio, October 13. 


AN institute on understanding the needs of 
teen-age youth was conducted by Professor 
Goodwin Watson at a session of the Con- 
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necticut Conference of Social Work held 
in Hartford, November 7 and 8. 

Two lectures, “Youth’s School” and 
“Youth’s World” were given by Professor 
Watson at the annual teachers’ institute in 
Chester, Pa., October 23. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. Doris Kraemer, assistant in educa- 
tional psychology, has been awarded a fel- 
lowship in clinical psychology, granted 
under the auspices of the New York Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene. This fellowship 
provides opportunity for experience under 
supervision in several clinics in New York 


City. 
Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


On September 28, Professor Karl W. Bige- 
low was the speaker at a general meeting 
of the tri-county conference of teachers 
held at State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. Recognizing that 1945 marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the New York State Teachers Association, 
Professor Bigelow spoke on “Teachers for 
a New Century.” 

At Montreal, on October 4 and 5, Profes- 
sor Bigelow took part in the annual con- 
vention of the Provincial Association of 
Protestant Teachers, addressing both gen- 
eral sessions. His topics were “Trends 
in Teacher Preparation” and “Teacher 
Growth in Service.” He took part in an 
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all-day conference on the implications of 
intergroup problems for teacher education 
held October 15 in New York City, under 
the sponsorship of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. 


Proressor E. S. Evenden attended a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Standards and 
Surveys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges held at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City, October 17 and 
18, at which time the studies to be con- 
ducted by that Committee were outlined 
for the year. 


TocetHer with Professor Bigelow, Professor 
Evenden attended a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education held October 
29 and 30. This committee was appointed 
primarily to supervise the completion of 
the publications of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and to stimulate ways 
and means of getting the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission more 
widely known and practiced. Professor 
Evenden is chairman of the committee. 


Proressor H. H. Linn conducted a one-day 
conference for school custodians at Hud- 
son Falls, N. Y., October 19, in connection 
with the Washington County Teachers 
Institute. 


Proressor John K. Norton is the author of 
an article, “The Myth of Educational Op- 
portunity,” which appeared in the January 
issue of The American Mercury. 


Division III 
Guidance 


Proressor Donald E. Super spoke on the 
subject “New Tools for Counselors De- 
veloped by the Army and Navy” at the 
Bergen County Institute for Teachers, Tea- 
neck, N. J., November 1. In his talk, Pro- 
fessor Super reviewed some of the materials 


now available for civilian use, such as the 
Army Vocational Information Kit, and 
other new developments in the field of the 
measurement of interest and personality. 


Amonc the special lecturers who have ad- 
dressed majors in student personnel admin- 
istration during the past few months have 
been Dean David Roberts of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Dean Francis Brad- 
shaw, on leave from the University of 
North Carolina. 


Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones has made 
several trips to Chicago within the past 
few months. Two of these trips were in 
connection with meetings of the Student 
Personnel Work Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Another trip 
was made to receive the Award of Merit 
given her by Northwestern University. 

Together with Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, 
vice-president of the American Council on 
Education, Professor Lloyd-Jones spoke at 
the inauguration of Dr. Paul Russell Ander- 
son as president of Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. On November 
13, She addressed the Child Study Associa- 
tion of Orange, N. J., and the Mothers’ 
Guild of Rye, N. Y., on November 19. 
With Mr. Lawrence Frank, she led two 
seminars of the National Board of General 
Federation of Womens Clubs in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 30. 


Tue numbers of students have increased 
so much in the department this fall that 
the services of Dr. Genevieve Chase were 
secured to help with the counseling of the 
group and the administration problems of 
the department. Dr. Chase took her Ph.D. 
at Iowa University in the field of psy- 
chology. She had a year of post-doctoral 
study in the Teachers College guidance 
laboratory, and has served as dean of stu- 
dents at Kalamazoo College and dean of 
Adelphi College. Most recently she has 
served on the administrative staff of the 
Girl Scouts of America. 
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Dr. Ruth Fedder, director of guidance in 
the summer demonstration school, who had 
an emergency operation during the sum- 
mer, has completely recovered and is serv- 
ing again this fall as assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Bucks County, Pa. 


An address, “Trends in Guidance” was 
given by Professor Ruth Strang before the 
Atlantic County, N. J., Association of Pub- 
lic School Administrators and Supervisors 
and the Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion. 

In the joint meeting of the Elementary 
Curriculum and the Health Education Sec- 
tions of the New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education on No- 
vember 16, Professor Strang participated 
in the planning of the meeting and in lead- 
ing the discussion. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins spoke before 
an institute for Kent County, Mich., public 
school teachers on the topic, “What Are 
the Essentials?” on November 5. 

He was also a speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers 
Association in Cleveland, October 26. 


On November 3, Professor H. L. Caswell 
addressed the Boston Elementary Teachers 
Club in Boston, Mass. His topic was “Look- 
ing Forward in Elementary Education.” 


Miss Millie Almy attended a joint working 
conference of the New York Association 
for Nursery Education, of which she is 
chairman, and the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education held in 
Albany, N. Y., November 9, 10, and 11. 
She also addressed a parent-teacher group 
of the Chelsea, N. Y., School on the topic 
“Do Today’s Children Need Discipline?” 


Proressor W. B. Featherstone, on leave 
from the College, was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel this past summer and 
is stationed with the Allied Commission 
Headquarters in Vienna. 


At their November 15 meeting, Mrs. Celia 
Burns Stendler addressed the Seacliff, L. 1., 
Parent Teachers Association on the topic 
“Modern Trends in Education.” 


Proressor Jean Betzner attended the meet- 
ings of the Virginia Education Association 
which were held in Richmond, Virginia on 
November 20. Professor Betzner addressed 
the Department of Supervisors, the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and the Art 
Section. She served as consultant Novem- 
ber 26 for a group of people in Syosset, 
Long Island, who are interested in provid- 
ing and maintaining better schools for 
their children. 


Two members of the department of cur- 
riculum and teaching are associated with 
the Emergency Committee for Better 
Schools for New York’s Children which has 
charged that the New York City public 
schools are in a chaotic state and is calling 
for a public hearing. Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne is vice-chairman of the steering 
committee and Professor Roma Gans is a 
member of the sub-committee on research. 


Tue students and staff in the area of Child- 
hood Education—Young Children, are par- 
ticipating in the present nation-wide inquiry 
concerning the future of child care centers 
and feasible ways of meeting the permanent 
needs of young children. 


Proressor Roma Gans spoke before the 
Paterson, N. J., Kindergarten Association 
October 17, on the subject “What Makes 
A Good Kindergarten Program?” On 
October 25, she addressed the State Teach- 
ers Institute of Rhode Island and the Cath- 
olic Teachers Institute, both held in Provi- 
dence. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Tue need for more emphasis on the com- 
mon interests of the United States and 
Canada and less on their differences in the 
writing of their respective textbooks was 
stressed by Professor Erling M. Hunt, in 
addressing a meeting of the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 13. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig is serving as 
consultant in science for the public schools 
in Wayne, Pa. He worked with a com- 
mittee of third grade teachers at Wilm- 
ington, Del., on October 29. On November 
12, he visited schools in Prince George’s 
County, Md., with the State Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, Miss Grace L. Alder. 
He has taught a number of sessions of an 
extramural class at Seaford, Del., which is 
being conducted under the supervision of 
Professor L. Thomas Hopkins. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


In keeping with the departmental policy of 
strengthening out-of-class experiences of 
A.M. candidates in the various communica- 
tion arts, the English Club has established 
the first of this year’s interest groups in play 
reading, creative writing, and book review- 
ing. Others are being considered in arts, 
motion pictures and radio. 


Tue first issue of Volume II of Horizons, 
jointly published by Professor Ida A. Jew- 
ett’s summer and winter session classes in 
the teaching of composition, appeared early 
this month. 


As delegates for the English Club, Professor 
Jewett and Miss Bernice Freeman attended 
the Thanksgiving meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Firty-rive students attended the first meet- 
ing of the Foreign Language Club in the 
French House on October 31. A piano 
recital of Puerto Rican music was featured. 


Tue communication skills Profile developed 
jointly by the English group of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council and Professor 
Lennox Grey was featured in the teacher 
edition of Scholastic Magazine for Novem- 
ber 12. 


Proressor Grey presented a paper on “Im- 
proving In-College and In-Service Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of English” at the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English on November 23. As 
co-chairman of the committee on biblio- 
graphy of articles and books on the college 
teaching of English from 1942 through 1944, 
he reported on the completion of this 
bibliography, prepared largely by Dr. 
Edna Hays (Ph. D. 1936). This cumulative 
bibliography will be followed by annual 
bibliographies designed to be equally serv- 
iceable to liberal arts college, teachers col- 
lege and junior college instructors. 
Professor Grey is carrying on his con- 
sultant services to the Committee on Insti- 
tute Curriculums of the New York State 
Education Department in part through Pro- 
fessor Francis Shoemaker (Ph.D. 1943) of 
the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. Dr. Shoemaker, on Professor 
Grey’s recommendation, is on temporary 
appointment in Albany, N. Y., following 
his return from work as field director of 
the Red Cross in India and pending his 
return to Greeley in the winter quarter. 


SPEECH 


Proressor Jane Dorsey Zimmerman spoke 
to members of the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association in Bridgeport, Conn., 
on October 26. Her topic was “Problems 
in Speech Correction.” 


Tue subject of Professor Magdalene 
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Kramer’s talk to the Junior High School 
English teachers of Bergen County, N. J., 
November 1, was “Speech in the Junior 
High School.” 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


On October 26, Miss Bernice Magnie 
spoke before the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation of New Rochelle, N. Y., on the 
subject of child guidance through art 
education. 


A brief address on “Art in Daily Life” was 
given by Professor Elise Ruffini at the 
Contemporary Gallery of Art in New York 
City, November 4. 

On November 8, she will speak on 
“Creative Plastic Art” before the art 
teachers in Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC 


A demonstration and lecture on the prin- 
ciples of singing as applied to choral groups 
was given by Professor Harry R. Wilson 
before the music teachers of the schools in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

He also lectured on community music 
to the “In and about Music Educators 
Club” of Harrisburg, Pa., on November 6. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. Karen Bech, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce of Denmark, visited the depart- 
ment of home economics on October 26. 
She was interested in securing help for the 
introduction of a department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Copenhagen. 


On October 4, Professor Mary deGarmo 
Bryan participated in the school lunch 
workshop in Wilmington, Del., and ad- 
dressed two groups on the subject of the 
importance of the school lunch in modern 
education. 


Proressor Helen Judy-Bond spoke recently 


to the senior class of Pratt Institute on op- 
portunities in the field of home economics 
and possibilities in regard to graduate work 
at Teachers College. 


Aw address on “The Principles of Work 
Simplification as Applied to Household 
Tasks” was given by Professor Elaine 
Knowles to the Vermont Home Economics 
Association, October 13. On October 30, 
Professor Knowles talked to household 
equipment salesmen and women at Bam- 
bergers, Newark, N. J., on “Problems in 
the Home Which Influence Choices of 
Equipment.” 


Proressor Clara M. Taylor talked to a 
group of ministers at the Central Harlem 
Health Center on the subject of nutrition 
in daily living, October 24. 


A talk on nutrition was given by Professor 
Orrea Pye to a group of New York City 
teachers at Roosevelt High School. The 
talk was sponsored by the Bronx Tuber- 
culosis and Health Committee, as part of 
one of the alertness courses for teachers. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A luncheon meeting of former students in 
business education was held in conjunction 
with the Southern Business Education con- 
vention in Lexington, Ky., November 23. 


Proressor Thelma Potter is the author of a 
series of monthly articles appearing in The 
Business Education World on the subject 
“Guidance in Business Education.” 

She addressed the business education 
teachers of Missouri at their annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis, November 8, on “Finishing 
the Job on the Skills for Today’s Offices.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell addressed 
the Province of Quebec Teachers Associa- 
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tion at Montreal, Canada on October 11 
and 12. His topics were “Physical Education 
Faces Its Greatest Challenge” and “The 
Goals We Seek.” On October 16, Professor 
Brownell spoke before the Connecticut 
School Men’s Association at the Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College on the sub- 
ject, “Health and Physical Education in 
Post War Years.” 


Proressor Marjorie Hillas, chairman of the 
New Vork Board of Women Officials of 
the National Section Committee on 
Women’s Athletics, has released the winter 
calendar of written and practical examin- 
ations, demonstrations and clinic sessions 
for those interested in acquiring or renew- 
ing officials ratings in basketball, volley ball 


Proressor Harry A. Scott, vice-president 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, at- 
tended in St. Louis, Mo., on October 12-14, 
a program arrangement committee meeting 
for the Association’s annual convention. The 
convention will be held in St. Louis April 
9-13, 1946. Professor Scott is also program 
chairman of the 1946 convention of the 
New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, which 
will be held in Syracuse, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 31 and February 1 and 2, 1946. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone partici- 
pated in a meeting of the Health Education 
Committee of the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A., held in New York City on 
November 2. Professor Rathbone is also a 
member of the Physical Education Com- 
mittee of the National Board which met 
October 14. 


EDUCATION OF THE 
EXCEPTIONAL 


A book entitled “You Can Learn to Read 
Braille” by Miss Madeleine S. Loomis has 
been published by Harper and Bros., in 


three volumes. One ink-print and two 
Braille volumes form each set. The pur- 
pose of the book is to enable people to read 
Braille without benefit of a teacher. Any 
sighted person can help them, without 
having any knowledge of Braille. 


Proressor Charles C. Wilson is working 
with a New York State Department of 
Education group in surveying health pro- 
grams and programs for the handicapped in 
some of the rural areas. 

A panel discussion.on “New Develop- 
ments in Health Education,” of which Pro- 
fessor Wilson was chairman, took place at 
the conference on community health edu- 
cation held at the Rochester, N. Y., Acad- 
emy of Medicine on October 17. At the 
October meeting in Lock Haven, Pa., of 
the central convention district of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, Pro- 
fessor Wilson spoke on “The Campaign for 
Health and Fitness.” 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Mempers of the nursing education division 
and their guests enjoyed a lecture on nurs- 
ing in China in the Teachers College Chapel 
on Wednesday evening, November 14. Miss 
Gertrude Hodgman spoke on “The Leader- 
ship and Achievements of Chinese Nurses” 
and introduced Colonel Chow Mei-yu, 
commandant of the Chinese Army Nurse 
Corps, who spoke on “Rural Public Health 
Nursing School Work in China.” 


Proressor Isabel Stewart, who is a member 
of the Children’s Bureau Advisory Com- 
mittee on Maternal and Child Health 
Services, attended a conference held by the 
Bureau November 8 and 9 to consider some 
aspects of the proposed Maternal and 
Child Welfare Act of 1945. 


Former students and other friends of Dr. 
Robert Olesen, lecturer in public health 
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administration in the division of nursing 
education, have learned with deep regret 
of his sudden death in the late summer. 
As medical director of the United States 
Public Health Service and chief quarantine 
officer of the port of New York, Dr. Olesen 
carried a very heavy responsibility, par- 
ticularly in recent years, in the protection 
of our citizens from epidemic diseases. His 
work as a lecturer in nursing education 
courses from 1941 to 1945 was undertaken 
as an additional contribution to the public 
health administration field during the dif- 
ficult war years. 


Correction 


In the final draft of the manuscript “Sig- 
nificant Educational Books, 1937-1944,” 
prepared by the Library and published in 
our October issue, the title below was 
inadvertently omitted. 


Briggs, T. H. Improving Instruction: su- 
pervision by principals of secondary 
schools. 587 p. Macmillan. $3.50. 1938. 


This book should have been included in 
Section 3, Administration and Supervision. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Ainley, Edward G., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Alex, Frances C. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Alexander, Maudeline, instructor in clothing, 
Texas College, Tyler, Tex. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
Cosege may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
a me fee is charged. For information write to the 

t Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 


Anderson, Jean Mae (B.S. 1939), teaching 
assistant in biology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Armbruster, Violet S., teacher of art, High 
School, Southold, N. Y. 

Bader, Dorit, teacher of fourth grade, West 
School, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Bainbridge, George, director of instruction, 
Public Schools, Rutherford, N. J. 

Barnes, Gertrude A. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in music, Moravian College for Women, Beth- 
Ichem, Pa. 

Barringer, Benton E. (Ph.D. 1925), vocational 
advisor, Veterans Administration, New York, 
N. Y. 

Battaglia, Blanche Mascola (A.M. 1945), psy- 
chologist, Elwyn Training School, Elwyn, 

Berger, Dorothea, teacher of French, Latin 
and English, Central School, Hancock, N. Y. 


Best, Miriam Lane, teacher of mathematics, 
Locust Valley School, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Boggs, Ruby F. (A.M. 1934), dean, Highland 
Manor Junior College, West Long Branch, N. J. 

Bosetti, Gladys Clarisse, teacher of art, Junior 
High School, Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Bower, Margaret M. (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in music, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex. 

Bressi, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), nursery school 
instructor, Practice School, New York State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Brilty, Inez Norma (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
speech, Hunter College High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Brush, Evelyn Griffin (B.S. 1937), teacher of 
social studies and English, Park Avenue School, 
Williston Park, N. Y. 

Bucknell, Genevieve J. (M.S. 1945), director 
of residence and lecturer in home economics, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Buonaguro, Louise D. (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of health and —— education, St. Mary’s 
College of Notre , Holy Cross, Ind. 

Cassidy, Catherine M. (B.S. 1945), pees | 
school teacher, Bronxville Nursery Sch 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Chisholm, Leslie L., professor of school ad- 
ministration, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Cirlot, Dora, associate professor of fine arts, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 
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Clowes, Amy I. (Ed.D. 1943), instructor in 
elementary education, State A. & M. College, 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Cohen, Freida S., teacher of physical educa- 
tion, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cokeley, Addie M. (A.M. 1929), dietitian, 
Blue Ridge Sanitorium, Charlottesville, W. Va. 


Cole, Starr L., director of instrumental music, 
Mt. Pleasant School District and Alexis I. 
duPont School District, Wilmington, Del. 

Collins, Marian Josephine, instructor in busi- 
ness education, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
N. Y. 


Cowgell, Corinne (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
English, Senior High School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Crofton, Anne Marie (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
second grade, Leonard School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 


Daniel, Gertrude (A.M. 1934), coordinator 
of home and family life education, Public 
Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Daugherty, John H., assistant professor on 
Board of miners, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Davenport, Leonard S. (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in biology, physics and chemistry, High 
School, Port Byron, N. Y. 

Davidoff, Doris S. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 


five year old group, Little Red Schoolhouse, 
New York, N. Y. 


Decker, Richard G. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, Ill. 


Delehanty, Ann (B.S. 1935), kindergarten 
teacher, Watchung School and Northeast 
School, Montclair, N. J. 


Demetrius, Daisy (A.M. 1943), supervisor of 
student teaching, Bluefield State College, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Dickey, Janet, instructor in music, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Docter, Margaret, teacher of music, Labadie 
Junior High School, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Dubats, Gertrude, assistant professor in com- 
merce, Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 

Dunn, Josephine Joy, teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Enslin, Joyce E., teacher in charge of kinder- 

a Barnard School for Boys, New York, 


Erickson, Amy Mabel (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in public health nursing, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Everitt, Fredrica D. (B.S. 1935), dietitian, 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J. 


Farmer, Ray (A.M. 1938), principal, High 
School, Onalaska, Wash. 

Fasel, Oscar (B.S. 1943), teacher of i 
and German, Tilton School, Tilton, N. 


Fort, Louise, head teacher, Harlem Children’s 
Center, New York, N. Y. 


Foster, Joseph T. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 


Fox, Vivian Martha (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in English, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Friedman, Alfred (A.M. 1933), executive di- 
rector, Hebrew Sunday School Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Gail, ec! R. (A.M. 1938), publicity repre- 
sentative, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gardner, Emma W. (A.M. 1934), director of 
nutrition, American National Red Cross, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 


Green, Margaret Evans (B.S. 1944), teacher 
of fourth grade, Elmont Road School, Elmont, 
N. Y. 


Grosjean, Lorraine W., teacher of seventh 
grade, Jefferson School, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Halabi, Sophie (A.M. 1945), assistant cafeteria 
director, University of Vermont, Burlington. 


Hall, Myrtis W., associate professor of home 
economics, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Hamalainen, Arthur E. (Ph.D. 1943), princi- 
Plandome Elementary School, Manhasset, 


Hamilton, Phyllis (A.M. 1942), counselor, 
Y.W.C.A., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hatheway, Hope (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
English and social studies, Georgetown School, 
Georgetown, Del. 

Helmle, Louise B., teacher of music, Samuel J. 
Preston School, East White Plains, N. Y. 


Hill, Dorothy Miriam (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of physical education, P. S. No. 1, Passaic, N. J. 


Hinton, E. M. (Ph.D. 1940), director of sev- 
enth and eighth grade unit, Menlo School and 
Junior College, Menlo Park, Calif. 

[Continued in January Recorp) 


Alumni Activities 


Francis T. Spaulding (A.M. 1926), was 
named New York Commissioner of Edu- 
cation November 15, to succeed Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, who will leave to become 
president of the University of Ohio. 

Colonel Spaulding is at present chief of 
the Army Education Branch of the In- 
formation and Education Division of the 
War Department. In 1936, he was named 
by the Regents to direct the study of 
secondary education as a part of the Regents 
inquiry into the cost and character of pub- 
lic education. 

From 1930 to 1932, he served as a spe- 
cialist in school organization on the staff 
of the United States Department of Educa- 
tion, where he directed a study of junior 
and senior high schools throughout the 
country. The results of this study were 
published under the title “The Reorganized 
Secondary School.” 

For three years and a half, Colonel 
Spaulding was responsible for planning, 
organizing and supervising the educational 
program for the armed forces here and 
overseas. This program is widely known 
through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and its overseas branches, which 
offer instruction, self-teaching courses and 
materials for class study for the troops in 
various theatres of operation. 

His Doctor of Education degree was re- 
ceived from Harvard University. He be- 
came a member of the faculty of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education in 1926, 
and in 1940 was named dean of the school, 
a position from which he has been on leave 
of absence since 1942 for military service. 
He will assume the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation office July 1, 1946. 


Rusy M. Apams (A.M. 1929) has recently 
been appointed director of elementary edu- 
cation for the Allegany County, Mad., 
schools. Miss Adams comes to her present 
position from a similar post in the Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., schools. 


Henry Gotpwire (A.M. 1941) is the new 
director for the Phillips High School band, 
Stinett, Tex. While a student at Teachers 
College, Mr. Goldwire played in the River- 
side Symphony Orchestra and the Columbia 
University Band. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick (A.M. 1931) has 
returned to the faculty of Bethany College 
as dean of students after having been on 
leave of absence during the war years. Dur- 
ing this period, he served as personnel man- 
ager of the Indianapolis plant of the Radio 


‘Corporation of America, and later as man- 


ager of personnel administration for the 
seven plants and offices of the manufac- 
turing division. 


EstHer Anson, (A.M. 1938) was appointed 
to the faculty of Eastern Montana Normal 
School as an associate professor of educa- 
tion. Miss Anson was formerly a counselor 
for graduate students at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Mitprep Purpy, candidate for a doctor's 
degree at Teachers College and former dean 
of Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y., 
is now dean of the teacher education de- 
partment of the Child Education Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y. In 1942 she acted 
as liaison officer between the office of the 
Mayor of New York and the greater New 
York Office of Civilian Defense. 
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RayMonp L. (Ed.D. 1945) has 
been appointed superintendent of schools 
at Manhasset, Long Island. 


Aurrep S. Crayton, (Ph.D. 1941) associate 
professor of education at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, IIl., is the 
author of an article “The Function of Lib- 
eral Education—A Social and Psychological 
Approach” which appeared in the Journal 
of Higher Education for June, 1945. 


Dr. Isaac Berkson (Ph.D. 1919) who was 
given the Kilpatrick award last year by 
Teachers College for his work in the phil- 
osophy of education, has been appointed 
professor of education at the Dropsie Col- 


lege for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Atma Luexe (A.M. 1945) is the new 
teacher of clothing and textiles in the Smith- 
Hughes home economics department at 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. In addition 
to her teaching schedule, Miss Lueke will 
direct the Carthage College program of off- 
campus teaching centers, and, with an asso- 
ciate, will conduct the work of the Car- 
thage home economics practice house. 


Esruer Lipton (A.M. 1944) was recently 
appointed state director of special education 
for physically handicapped children for the 
state of Maine. 


Henry ErsenKRAMER (A.M. 1945) has been 
appointed director of music at lowa Wes- 
leyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


Mapeune G. Ritz (M.S. 1928) is the new 
head of the art department of State College, 
Brookings, S. D. 


Water W. Iste (A.M. 1919) was recently 
elected to the presidency of the Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney, 
Wash. From 1942 to 1945, Mr. Isle served 
as educational services specialist for the San 
Francisco Office of Price Administration. 


ScHowa.ter, former graduate stu- 
dent in the nursing division, was recently 
named director of nursing at City Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Giapys Jounson (A.M. 1943) has been 
appointed director of guidance in the Hill- 
side, N. J., Public Schools. 


Exivore B. BuMAaNN (A.M. 1943) is now 
instructing in freshman English and speech 
at Central College, Pella, Iowa. 


Erwin SasMan, (A.M. 1942) was recently 
appointed professor of education and cur- 
riculum coordinator at Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. Prev- 
ious to this appointment, he was curriculum 
coordinator for the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Elementary School of Teachers College. 


Crarence A. Newer (Ph.D. 1943), as- 
sistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Ala., will 
assist in the survey of the Mobile Public 
Schools, which is about to be undertaken 
by the University’s Bureau of Educational 
Research. 


ExizasetH Watpen (B.S. 1944) is now 
assistant librarian at Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 


Lucina M. Keane (A.M. 1931) is serving 
in the Alaska-Western Canada Theatre as 
an American Red Cross hospital recreation 
worker, having been transferred from duty 
in England. Previous to her Red Cross 
appointment, Miss Keane was associate pro- 
fessor of art at Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Hit (Ed.D. 1939) was chair- 
man of the education section of the Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Academy of Science which 
met at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo., October 13. 


Saran THaMes (A.M. 1942) has been ap- 
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pointed acting manager and dietitian of the 
University of New Hampshire dining hall, 
Durham, N. H. 


Jacop Lowensacw (A.M. 1930) has ac- 
cepted a position as associate professor of 
Hebrew literature at the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College in Chicago, Ill. Previous to 
this position, he was principal of the Lynn, 
Mass., Hebrew School for the past 11 years. 


Harry A. Brown (Ph.D. 1937), of Need- 
ham, Mass., is now working on a textbook, 
“Fundamental Principles in Education,” 
which will be one of a series of books 
designed to serve as college and university 
textbooks in education as well as reference 
books for teachers, supervisors and superin- 
tendents. The next volume will be “The 
Practice of Teaching in the Elementary 
Schools.” 


Atrrep THATCHER (Ed.D. 1938) has been 
appointed head of the education depart- 
ment of State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. Dr. Thatcher is also serving as chair- 
man of the committee on admissions. 


Lester A. Hart (B.S. 1927) has recently 
been appointed supervisor of Wicomico 
County High Schools by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Wicomico County, Salisbury, Md. 
Mr. Hall was former principal of the Mary- 
land High School at Delmar, Del. 


Louise K. Martuers (A.M. 1940) is now 
director of the contact department, Central 
Branch, New York City Y.W.C.A. 


O. H. Voerker (A.M. 1922) has been 
named acting president of State Teachers 
College, Potsdam, N. Y. He was formerly 
director of training there. 


Marcaret E. G. Bentiey, (B.S. 1943) is 
the new supervisor of the Ocean Front 
Office of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Brooklyn. She has recently returned 
from Spartanburg, S. C., where she assisted 


for six months in the establishment of a new 
visiting nurse service under the auspices 
of American War Community Services. 


Freverick H. Bair (A.M. 1930) has been 
appointed executive assistant to the New 
York State Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. Prior to this appointment, 
he was superintendent of schools in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


Jennincs P. Cuu (Ph.D. 1922) is now dep- 
uty director, Directorate of Statistics, for 
the National Government, Chungking, 
China, a position which he has held since 


1933. 


Victor Jonson (A.M. 1941), recently dis- 
charged from the Army Air Transport 
Command, is now a member of the English 
department of the Jamestown, N. Y., High 
School. 


Marcaret Hamper (Ed.D. 1937) has been 
named director of the division of elemen- 
tary education at State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Previous to her position 
at Milwaukee, Miss Hampel was granted a 
leave of absence from Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, to serve as consultant on 
school services in the United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Meta ScHATTSCHNEIER (A.M. 1943) is the 
new supervisor of weaving at the Arrow 
Craft Shop of the Pi Beta Phi Settlement 
School, Gatlinburg, Tenn. The shop pro- 
vides work for over 100 mountain weavers, 
parents of the children who are enrolled 
in the school, which was founded by Pi 
Beta Phi thirty years ago. 


Louise LincoLn Capy, former graduate stu- 
dent in nursing at Teachers College and 
now tuberculosis consultant from the Na- 
tional Organization of Public Health Nurs- 
ing, was one of a series of guest speakers 
for the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


